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A REPLY  TO  ADFYFR. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


riUNTED  BY  II.  EUMniREYS,  CAUK ARVO.'C. 


The  political  cliiinera  known  as  Welsh  Xationalisin 
finds  its  most  eager  followers  among  striplings  and 
gentlemen  who  have  no  connection  with  the  country; 
and  the  cause  of  this  curious  fact  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Youths,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  lack  ballast  and  are  car- 
ried away  by  every  wild  idea  which  suggests  itself  to  them; 
strangers,  in  their  ignorance  of  our  country,  fail  to  see 
that  the  theory  of  Welsh  Nationalism  is  incapable  of 
being  followed  in  practice.  Hence  came  it  that  a certain 
Mr.  T.  J.  Hughes  of  Pontypridd — who  prefers  the  title  of 
Adfyfr,  and  shall  be  so  called  for  the  future— had  not 
many  men  to  choose  between  when  he  wanted  a compli- 
mentary letter  to  add  by  way  of  appendix  to  that  curious 
Avork,  “Landlordism  in  VVales.”  Mr.  Dillwvn  had  not  then 
been  driven  into  the  Nationalist  fold.  Mr.  Ptathbone 
and  Mr.  Bryn  Boberts,  hard-beaded  men  both,  were  out 
of  the  rprestion.  The  certain  approval  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis 
could  be  relied  upon;  but  then  came  the  reflection  that 


men  do  not  take  the  member  for  Merionethshire  seriously, 
and  live  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  hare-brained  politician 
improved  into  a respectable  family  solicitor.  As  a last 
resource  there  remained  Mr.  Stuart  Piendel,  elastic,  ]diable, 
facile,  and  not  over-burdened  with  local  knowledge,  a 
politician  who  could  be  warranted  to  produce  a pretty 
letter  of  adulation. 

Mr.  Renders  , Even  he  seems  to  have  found  the  task 
letter.  | rather  beyond  his  powers,  and  to  have  dis- 
covered that  the  great  green  pamphlet  fell  short  of  his 
expectations.  Adfyfr  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  South 
Wales  Liberal  Federation ; he  had  at  his  disposal  all  the 
Adfyfr's  1 statistics  and  all  the  records  whicli  the  per- 
advantages.  J tinacious  industry  and  the  fertile  imagination 
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of  sectarian  and  political  wire-pullers  had  been  able  to 
collect;  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mists; he  wrote,  as  he  proudly  tells  us,  upon  semi-official 
inti  rniation;  he  had  the  immense  advantaije  which  belono;s 
to  lim  who  attacks,  rather  than  to  him  who  defends. 
Frc  m a.  practised  writer  thus  armed  Mr.  Rendel  expected, 
no  loubt,  an  outburst  of  indignant  language  justified  by 
def  nite  statements  of  fact  based  upon  strong  evidence, 
by  incisive  and  irresistible  argument  founded  upon  serried 
ranxs  of  incontrovertible  figures.  His  disappointment 
ma^^  easily  be  read  between  the  lines  of  his  ‘important 
leti  er.” 

- . P . y ^ ara  glad  to  see  that  you  have  brought  to  your  aid 

Ja.r-  itencie-  3 J whicti  is  so  often  wiser  than  learning  and  sounder 

dis  ippoiutment*  j than  logic — real  human  sympathy.  And  you  have  done 
well,  I think,  in  simply  setting  forth  the  evils  such  as  you  and  yours  have 
felt  them,  near  and  far,  leaving  the  cause  and  the  cure  to  be  dealt  with  by 
others  and  elsewhere.” 

Thun  Mr.  liendel  writes  a pretty  little  essay  on  the  decay 
of  the  patriarchal  age,  by  which  lie  probably  means  the 
feu  lal  theory,  an  essay  containing  matter  which  may  be 
described  as  “good  Sunday  reading,”  in  wliicb  Adfyfr  is 
cas:  aside  and  forgotten.  His  sentence  of  left-handed 
compliment  may  thus  be  Interpreted.  “Your  pamphlet 
cor  tains  much  strong  language  which  may  appeal  to 
ignorant  passion.  I cannot  follow  your  argument,  and 
Hierefore  I am  prepared  to  say  that  logic  has  no  value 
as  oompared  with  passion.  You  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  information;  I politely  conclude  that  learning  is  use- 
less. As  you  have  suggested  no  remedy  for  the  evil  wdiich 
you  say  exists,  I am  quite  sure  that  this  course  is  the 
rig  it  one  for  a sensible  and  patriotic  Welshman  to  pursue.” 

Ge  leral  view  of  ^ Others  besides  Mr.  Rendel  will  find  a dl- 

tlie  argument  of  this 
pamphlet.  From  be- 
gin ning  to  end  it  is  vague  beyond  belief.  Adfyfr  promises  to 
def  lie,  and  forgets  the  promise.  On  the  rare  occasions  when 
figures  are  cqioted,  they  are  found  either  to  he  such  that 
they  cannot  he  checked,  or  to  involve  calculations  carried 
to  dieir  conclusion  in  a spirit  of  proud  scorn  for  the  rules 
of  < Jolenso’s  Arithmetic.  But  Colenso  was  a bishop,  and  it 


“Li  ndlordisni 
Wales.” 
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fficulty  in  following 
strancre  and  violent 


follows,  as  of  course,  that  the  rules  of  Arithmetic  must  ho 
based  upon  a degrading  superstition.  Adfyfr  deigns 
neither  to  refer  to  the  sources  of  information  nor  to  state 
the  evidence  upon  which  he  relies.  Professing  to  deal 
with  the  present,  he  prefers  the  past  as  the  happy  hunting 
ground  for  grievances.  His  tales  are  told  so  obscurely 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  whether  they  have  any 
true  foundation.  An  example  of  a story  of  alleged  griev- 
ance will  explain  this  criticism.  “Take another  consider- 
able estate  in  North  Wales  which  I will  Jvr  the  sake  of 

distinction  call  C ,”  Adfyfr  alone  knows  where 

C lies.  How  can  we  follow  the  misfortunes  of  the 

careful  workman  on  the  “B estate?”  How  much  the 

wiser  are  we  who  have  heard  of  Llanfairs  without  niimher, 
of  Llecliryd,  Llandrygarn,  Llanddeiniolen,  Llaiidegai, 
Llwyn-gwril,  Llauberis,  Llecliylclied  and  Llanllechid,  for 

the  information  that  “LI is  situated  on  one  of  the 

largest  estates  in  Nortii  Wales.”  Senseless  mysteries  of 
this  kind  are  an  insult  to  thoughtful  men.  They  can  show 
nothing  except  the  writer’s  deliberate  purpose  of  stifling 
inquiry  and  impeding  investigation.  Yet  there  need  liave 
been  no  honest  fear  of  the  law  of  libel.  If  the  statements 

about  B and  LI and  C were  true,  they  came 

beyond  question  within  the  scope  of  fair  comment  upon  a 
matter  of*  paramount  interest  to  the  public.  On  the 
other  Iiand  if  they  were  false,  or  garbled  versions  of  the 
truth,  their  author  was,  and  is  answerable  to  the  law.  He 
mistrusts  the  law,  it  may  be  he  chooses  not  to  be  made 
accountable  for  his  words;  he  will  not  even  follow  the 
example  of  old  lampooners  and  venture  into  asterisks — if 
he  had,  one  of  the  Llanfairs  would  have  filled  a striking 
page  for  him.  But  the  world  trusts  men  Vvhio  are  prepared 
to  warrant  their  statements  and  extreme  caution,  although 
it  has  substantial  advantages,  does  not  commonly  inspire 
confidence. 

Obscurity  of!  It  is  just  this  vagueness  and  obscurity  of 
Adfyfr.  j pk,rase  which  renders  the  libels  of  Adfyfr  at 
the  same  time  easy  and  difiicult  to  refute.  Definite  re- 
feiences  can  he  followed;  vague  stories  of  tyrannous 
oppression,  based  upon  the  evidence  of  “a  trustv  friend,”  can 
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onl  y be  answered  bj  saying  that  after  a long  investigation 
int ) leturns  made  by  a considerable  body  ot  landowners 
anc.  their  agents,  Adfyfr’s  accusations  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  source.  ^ But  of  clear  statements  the  supply 
is  so  scanty  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  write  a 
pai  iphlet  tor  the  mere  purpose  of  disproving’  them. 

Set  erne  of  It  is  proposed  therefore  first  to  refute  the  few 

i-pty-  J jdain  assertions  which  Adfyfr  makes,  and  then 

to  set  out,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  case  for  the  landowners 
anc.  the  evidence  upon  wliich  it  rests.  Attention  will  be 
dec  oted  chieHy  to  North  Wales,  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  ]dace  this  task  is  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
No  ’th  Wales  Property  Defence  Association;  in  the  second 
pla  :e  the  writer  k nows  that  part  of  his  native  country  best. 


I.  ADFYFPPS  ATTACK. 
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1.  HIS  IXTRODHCTIOX. 

iniiiiary  | Adfyfr  begins  in  orthodox  style  with  a flour- 
iirish.  j ish  of  fiattery  to  the  Welsh  people.  The  style 
owery.  “An  epocli  of  expansion  has  begun  to  dawn 
n VYales.’'  “ Wales  is  girding  itself  to  combat  with 
evils  Vvhicli  have  for  generations  overlaid  its  life  and 
•red  against  its  spirit  and  institutions  and  customs.” 
le  Welsh  have  large  native  capacities  of  self-help  and 
ealth  of  Inherent  energy;  and  moreover  the  sentiment 
.ationality  is  divine.”  All  of  this,  and  much  beside.  Is 
:ly  fine,  and  will  be  received  with  applause.  It  is 
3 that  long  ago  Englishmen  looked  witli  scorn  at  our 
itutions  and  customs ; but  they  act  now  in  different 
•ion.  The  titular  Prince  of  Wales  attends  Eistedd- 
iii,  the  Gorsedd  is  held  in  Hyde  Park  on  occasion,  or 
lie  Temple  Gardens,  and  in  the  more  practical  affairs 
fe  provisions  are  made  for  the  special  requirements  of 
les.  All  men  are  agreed  now  that  tlie  honest  pride  of 
, which  is  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  is  a thing  to 
aicouraged,  a feeling  essentially  divine. 
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But  we  must  not  grudge  Adfyfr  his  flourish  of  trum- 
pets. It  suited  his  purpose  to  revert  to  an  ancient  griev- 
ance because  he  was  bound  to  stir  the  blood  of  his  readers, 
to  fill  them  with  resentment  and  anger,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  brought  into  a proper  state  to  appreciate  his 
attack  upon  the  “combination  of  gigantic  interests” 
which  “stands  between  Wales  and  her  liberties.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  towers  the  element  of  which  I now 
Failure  to  pi’opose  to  treat — Landlordism.”  Of“Land- 
define  1 lordism”  an  Immediate  definition  is  promised 
Landlordism  J j^ot  given,  and  this  is  a grave  misfortune. 
The  Iladlcal  party  coined  the  word.  Tiiey  ought  to 
know  what  it  means.  Their  literary  champion  promises 
to  define,  and  breaks  his  promise,  perhaps  by  way  of  deli- 
cately introducing  us  to  his  literary  method.  But  the 
present  writer,  having  an  absurd  fancy  to  know  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  will  endeavour  to  help  Adfyfr  by 
defining,  roughly  of  course  and  without  genuine  venom  of 
language,  the  meaning  which  Radicals  presumably  attach 
to  the  word.  “Landlordism,”  if  it  means  anything,  means 
a tendency,  proved  by  acts,  on  the  part  of  owners  of  land 
to  use  in  a tyrannical  manner  the  ]>ower  which  the  law 
and  their  position  gives  to  them.  The  use  of  the  word 
imputes  to  owners  of  land  a desire  to  oj^press  and  a 
practice  of  oppressing  the  occupiers  of  land  by  driving 
hard  bargains  with  tliem,  and  by  interfering  in  matters 
with  which  thev  have  no  legitimate  concern.  The  exis- 
tence  of  “Landlordism”  is  the  fact  which  Adfyfr  laboured 
to  prove ; I,  ’on  the  contrary,  am  requested  to  demonstrate 
that  Adfyfr  has  not  realised  any  part  of  his  object,  and 
that,  in  truth  and  in  fact.  Landlordism  does  not,  to  any 
substantial  extent,  exist  in  North  Wales.  Thus  we  have 
the  issues  defined  and  the  path  cleared. 

Ill  the  matter  of  abuse,  with  which  the  Introduction 
abounds,  no  attempt  Avill  be  made  to  cope  with  Adfyfr; 
for  there  is  nobody  to  abuse,  Adfyfr  is  not  worth  it; 
the  Welsh  people  do  not  deserve  it,  being  far  more 
practical  and  prudent  than  the  party  of  Agitation  could 
wish.  Once  only,  in  spite  of  the  provocation  offered  by 
his  weak  syntax  and  worse  argument,  shall  Adfyfr  be 
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Cr£  fty  incitement!  personally  reproached.  lie  ought  to  have 
to  violence-  J known  better  than  to  write  of  the  neces- 
sity  of  reprisal.  He  ought  to  have  had  more  respect  for 
th  3 dignity  of  his  position  as  the  champion  of  a Federation, 
wi  icli,  of  course,  uses  only  Constitutional  methods,  than 
to  pen  the  threat  that  the  land  problem  may  “speedily 
beiome  the  question  of  the  night.’’  It  will  not,  because, 
th  ink  heaven,  cowardly  outrage  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  Wales;  but  none  the  less  insinuations  of  this 
ki  id  are,  from  one  point  of  view,  menaces,  and  from  an- 
ot  ler,  inducements  to  crime.  To  the  Government  the 
th  L’eat  is  offered — “ Obey  me,  or  there  will  be  outrage.  ” To 
th  3m  who  are  supposed  to  be  victims  it  is  said,  in  effect, 
“I:  the  Government  refuses  to  listen  to  me,  you  will  be  jus- 
tif  ed  in  making  reprisals,  and  in  treating  the  land  problem 
as  the  question  of  the  night.”  Honest  men,  of  whom  our 
nadon  is  largely  composed,  laugh  such  inducements  to 
sc(  rn,  well  knowing  that  to  yield  to  them  would  be  in  very 
truth  to  dwarf  and  to  blight  our  national  life. 


THE  CHARGES  CONCERNING  CIIAPiXS  DISPROVED. 


Th ! Chapel ! So  much  for  Adfyfr’s  frame  of  mind.  Let 
grievance-  J us  now  examine  the  details  of  his  attack.  He 
ler  ds  off*  with  the  alleged  Chapel  grievance,  undeterred 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  only  the  most  remote  connection 
widi  the  subject,  reckless  of  the  singular  weakness  of  the 
ca.‘  e which  he  sets  up,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  stirring 
Ajipealto  ! np  sectarian  bitterness  and  prejudice.  Tie 
pr  3judice-  j tells  us  the  course  which  the  landlowners  mio-ht 
pu  ;sue  if  they  were  animated  with  the  desire  of  stretching 
their  legal  rights  to  the  utmost.  He  asserts  that  “not 
2 ]>er  cent,  of  672  men  who  own  2,245,520  acres  of  the 
soil  of  the  Principality,  are  well-disposed  towards  Noncon- 
formists and  Nonconformity,”  that  to  most  of  them  a 
Nc  nconformist  chapel  is  at  best  merely  a consideration  of 
du3ats  and  dollars.  In  other  words,  according  to  him, 
there  are  not  more  than  thirteen  landowners  among  the 
67  i greatest  who  fail  to  make  the  Nonconformists  pay  the 
hif  best  rent  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  chapels,  or  the 
sit3s  of  the  chapels,  in  which  ministers  and  preachers 
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officiate.  He  tells  us  that  a great  number  of  chapels  are 
built  on  lease,  and  that,  when  the  leases  expire,  the  land- 
owners  are  entitled,  if  they  choose,  to  raise  the  rent  or  to 
take  possession.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  facts, 
which  Adfyfr  omits  with  more  judgment  than  candour, 
facts  which  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Nonconformist 
body,  and  which  abundantly  justify  the  assertion  here 
made,  that  the  landowners,  as  a class,  have  shown  womler- 
ful  toleration  towards  Dissenters,  and  great  consideration 
for  their  feelings.  Some  of  these  facts,  but  by  no  means 
all,  shall  be  quoted  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  for  the  panic  which  Adfyfr  endeavours 
to  create,  and  to  prove  that  the  allusion  te  ducats  and 
dollars  is  a malicious  statement. 


Some  facts  1 A glance  at  some  of  this  artful  writer  s 
proving  him  | omissions  will  show  that  he  is  either  singu- 
to  be  wrong- J disingenuous  or  culpably  ignorant.  Did 

he  know  that  Mr.  Wynne  Yorke,  who  possesses  an  estate 


of  4200  acres  in  Denbighshire,  and  is  surely  one  of  the 
mythical  672,  had  sold  land  for  the  purposes  of  a Noncon- 
formist chapel,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  subscribed  to 


the  funds  of  the  chapel  an  amount  equal  to  that  which 


he  received?  Since  Adfvfr  wrote,  l\Ir.  Yorke  has  sold 


more.  Was  he  aware  that  i\Ir.  Ellis  Nanney  had  presen- 
ted a site  free  of  charge;  and  that  Mr.  Jones  of  Ynysfor, 
Penrhyndeudraeth,  having  bought  the  land  on  which  a 
chapel  stood,  presented  to  the  connection  a site  for  a 
chapel-keeper’s  house  ? that  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
had  given  land  for  no  less  than  five  cli-qiels  to  be  built 
upon ; that  Lord  Penrhyn,  Col.  AVynne  Fiiicli,  and  Col. 


G rrUrn-n  Llovd  M illiams  of  Deiibigh  had  all  sold 
sites  sold,  sites?  Did  it  occur  to  his  candid  mind 

microscopic  to  inquire  into  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 

ground  rents,  ground  rents  exacted  for  chapels  by  these 
leases  renewed.  J gf  extortion?  i\.pparently  he  lelt 

so  certain  upon  the  matter  that  he  deemed  investigation 
a mere  waste  of  time,  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  man  with  the  true  state  of  affairs  before  him  could 
have  written  with  such  suicidal  unfairness  as  is  displayed 
in  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet.  What  are  the  facts,  which 
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art  5 wortli  all  the  reckless  extravagances  of  abuse  flowing 
frcin  a facile  pen?  On  Mr.  Nanney’s  land  stand  three 
ch  ipels  at  a ground  rent  of  5s.  per  annum,  and  one  at  1 Os. 
Tl;e  estates  of  Colonel  ynne  Finch  carry  two,  one  at 
2s.  Gd.  and  one  at  Is.  On  Mr.  Assheton  Smith’s  land  are 
no  less  than  twelve,  all  but  two  being  on  long  leases  at 
no  ninal  rents.  “ Mr,  T.  D.  Thomas  on  his  land  in  Denbigh- 
shire and  Flintshire  has  two  chapels,  one  being  now  used 
as  a school,  at  5s.  and  10s.  per  annum  respectively.  There 
ar«  32  chapels  on  thePenrhyn  Estate,  mostly  held  on  leases. 
These  leases  are  generally  renewed  (on  application)  on  the 
sai  le  terms  in  every  case,  but  there  is  a particular  one, which, 
as  vvill  very  shortly  be  sliown,  is  the  exce]Dtioii  necessary  to 
ive  the  rule  of  toleration  and  kindness.  These  leases  have 
for  the  most  part  been  for  30  years  at  10s.  ground  rent, 
th(  exceptions  being  four  cases  in  which  the  trustees  of 
tlu  estate,  who  were  forbidden  by  their  position  to  be 
generous  at  the  expense  of  others,  granted  long  leases  at 
ore  inarv  ground  rents,  and  two  old  leases  of  99  and  999 
ye:  rs  respectively.*  On  the  Mostyn  Estate  the  leases  are 
all  long,  and  there  are  some  freehold  chapels.  On  the 
St:  nley  Instate  the  ground  rents  are  merely  nominal,  and 
tlu  same  language  applies  to  the  Cawdor  Estate.  Mr. 
Hi  ghes  of  Kinrael  has  also  given  3 sites,  and  has  on  each 
occ  tsion  received  the  thanks  of  the  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist body.  On  Sir  Watkins  Estate  ai’e  many  chapels, 
bel  mging  to  various  denominations,  at  ground  rents  of 
fro  11  Is.  to  10s.,  a cottage  garden  being  included  in  many 
cas  3s,  Several  sites  have  in  late  years  been  either  given 
or  cold  at  verv  low  rates,  and  in  1885  no  less  than  eleven 
chcpels  were  sold  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  with 
cot  ;ao-es  attached,  the  aoffi^rea'ate  price  of  the  whole,  in- 
clu  ling  a new  site,  being  onlv  £200.  On  Lord  Wil- 
lou  dibv  de  Eresbv’s  estates  in  North  Wales  are  numerous 
choiiels,  all  on  long  leases  of  99  years,  all  at  merely  noin- 
ina . rents,  and  no  site  has  been  refused  within  the  lifetime 
of  1he  present  owner,  or  tliat  of  the  late  Baroness. 

Ee  levrals  1 Ilenewals  are,  as  a matter  of  plain  fact, 
inv  triable,  j never  refused  on  any  considerable  estate  in 
No.'th  Wales,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  leasehold 

* See  Appeudix 
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system  prevails  is  that  a chapel  may  always  be  turned  to 
other  purposes.  The  oldest  chapel  in  Bangor  is  a stable 
now.  It  is  unnecessary  to  weary  the  reader  with  further 
statistics,  since  enough  have  been  given  to  prove  the 
landowners’  case,  even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  set  it  up 
positively.  It  would  have  sufficed  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion  to  have  exposed  the  flagrant  inconsistency 
and  the  culpable  vagueness  of  the  charges  which  Adfyfr 
has  launched.  But  his  blundering,  or  his  lack  of  candour, 
has  been  so  exceptional  that  it  has  been  thought  proper 
Sources  of  1 to  set  forth  the  true  facts.  Let  it  be  added 
informatioii-  J that  these  facts  and  figures  are  given  with 
authority.  Th-ey  do  not  pretend  to  be  based  upon  official 
or  semi-official  communications ; there  is  no  mystery  about 
their  origin.  They  are  simply  extracted  from  such  returns 
as  were  made  to  inquiries  addressed  to  the  various  land- 
owners  of  North  Wales  upon  the  occasion  of  the  publica- 
tion of  this  precious  document  from  South  Wales.  It  is 
but  an  idle  taunt  to  say  tliat  the  answer  has  been  long  in 
making  its  appearance.  The  landowners  could  not  aflbrd, 
as  some  people  can,  to  play  fiist  and  loose  with  facts. 
They  wished  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  their  ground,  and 
their  delay  has  been  warranted  by  the  result  which  ena- 
bles them  to  say  that 

THE  CliAPEL  GRIEVANCE  HAS  BEEN  EXPLODED. 

Adfyfr  in  his  recklessness  has  worked,  as  Mr,  Gee  did 
by  his  precious  census  which  he  dared  not  to  publish 
until  years  had  elapsed,  and  rendered  contradiction  difli- 
cult,  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  cause.  He  stands  con- 
victed of  wholesale  error,  to  put  it  in  the  mildest  way 
possible,  and  he  has  given  the  landowners  an  excuse  for 
putting  forward  an  impregnable  case.  He  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  utterer  of  false  coin  who  sees  his  handiwork 

NAILED  TO  THE  COUNTER. 

The  general  charges  mav  now  be  regarded  as  scattered 
to  all  the  winds  of  Heaven.  Let  us  look  to  the  specific 
allegations,  disregarding  the  blustering  violence,  the 
allusions  to  the  tactics  of  tyranny  and  the  taunts  to  con- 
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V3rts,  themselves  an  infallible  sign  of  conscious  weakness, 
■w  ith  which  he  tries  to  bolster  up  a weak  case, 
j L prehistoric  1 We  are  told,  forsooth,  that  20  years  ago  a 
grievance-  j certain  Miss  Morice,  a (Cardiganshire  lady, 
g ive  her  tenants  notice  to  quit,  and  then  offered  to  re-let 
tlie  farms  on  the  terms  of  their  leaving  chapel  andattend- 
ii  g church.  The  story  may,  or  may  not  be  true;  it  is 
nDt  worth  inquiring  into.  To  practical  men  who  are  deal- 
ing with  the  present,  it  is  supremely  unimportant  to  con- 
sider whether  in  times  politically  prehistoric  a single  lady 
--and  women  of  all  sects  are  apt  to  he  intolerant  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion — acted  in  the  manner  described  by  Adfyfr. 
I ' she  did  she  was  not  wise,  but  what  then?  Are  the 
kndowners  of  1887  or  1889  to  be  condemned  because  a 


single  lady  was  guilty  of  a single  error  of  judgment  in 
1 ^67?  The  thing  is  too  monstrously  absurd  to  dally  over. 

Indated  ^ ffhe  same  criticism  applies  to  the  tale  that  the 
gi'ievance-  j late  Lord  Cawdor  once — most  likely  more  than 
2)  years  ago — declined  to  grant  a chapel  site  to  the 
Eaptists,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an  adjoining  Non- 
conformist landowner  to  whom  they  might  more  properly 
aoply.  We  are  not  told  whether  this  gentleman  did  or 
did  not  come  to  the  rescue.  Then  comes  unequally  stale 


S1  ory  of  Lord  Tredegar  in  Monmouthshire. 

^ 1 Having  proceeded  thus  for  Adfvfr 

‘inZTich  Adf|fc“  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conelusio.i 
tliough  telling  only  that  he  had  approached  the  verge  or 
lalf  the  truth,  dis-  absurdity.  Nothing  but  a flaring 

pi  oves  his  own  theory.  J could  save  him,  and 


V e are  accordingly  treated  to  the  astounding  assertion 
Liat  chapels  in  North  Wrdes  have  already  been  confiscated. 
This  statement,  if  it  were  true,  wmuld  be  serious;  but 


seeing  that  Adfyfr  proceeds  to  prove  it,  after  his  pecrdiar 
fashion,  by  an  account  of  facts  which,  with  all  its  incom- 
D eteness,  disproves  it  altogether,  it  only  serves  to  show 
i)w  very  easily  this  blind  leader  of  the  blind  deceives 


h mself. 


“45  years  ago  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire, 
took  a chapel  lease  for  3(->  years  at  a ground  rent  of  10;-  on  the  Penrhyu 
Estate.”  This  is  true,  “The  ground  upon  which  they  built  was  rocky  and 
sterile.”  So  much  the  better  for  them.  They  had  not  the  expense  of 


\ 
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bailtlins;  elaborate  ft>unfLitions,  anJ  thev  certainlr  did  not  want  iroocl 
garden  soil.  ‘‘£3000  was  spent  by  the  connectiou  upon  the  edifice  and 
adjoining  chapel-house.  Extensive  alterations  and  repairs  subsetiuently 
involved  another  oullay  of  £2000.  In  1874  the  lease  tenninated.  A re^ 
lease  icas  applied  for  and  jranted^  but  oiilp  fo}*  tkirtp  pears,'^ 

The  force  of  folly  could  no  farther  go.  The  reader, 
after  wading  wearily  through  a few  pointless  tales  out  of 
ancient  history,  hopes  at  last  that  he  is  coming  to  a sub- 
stantial case.  He  has  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement;  he  has  begun  to  picture  the  elders  wan- 
dering up  the  lonely  hillside  to  hold  their  service  in  the 
rain,  looking  sadly  back  at  their  beloved  chapel,  and  the 
distant  towers  of  Penrhyn  Castle.  Suddenly  the  last 
sentence,  of  which  Adfyfr  italicises  only  the  last  five  words, 
catches  the  eye.  Lord  Penrhyn  did  not  turn  the  Noncon- 
formists out.  On  the  contrary  he  allowed  them  to  remain 
where  they  were.  Having  a complete  right  to  take  over 
stones,  mortar,  pews  and  pulpits,  to  the  value  of  £5000, 
he  relinquished  that  right  for  another  30  years.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  unless  more  exasperating 
pamphleteers  of  the  Adfyfr  type  come  forward,  the  leaso 
will  be  renewed  again  and  again  at  the  old  price,  and  the 
cliapel  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  connection  lon«>' 
alter  Adfyfr  is  buried  and  his  pamphlet  is  forgotten. 

The  true  1 But  honesty  might  have  induced  Adfyfr  to 
Story,  j proceed  farther  than  folly  took  him.  This  scorn- 
ful South  Walian  knows,  or  before  he  undertook  to 
instruct  us  ought  to  have  known,  that  this  chapel  is 
situated  in  a part  of  Bethesda  where  building  land  is 
extremely  valuable;  that  the  area  of  the  chapel  land  is 
la.  Or.  30p.,  and  that  it  lies  immediately  opposite  Ogwen 
Terrace,  the  land  for  which  has  an  area  of  la.  2r.  Op.  and 
was  let  very  shortly  afterwards  at  low  ground  rents  for 
£33  10s.  per  annum.  Any  Bethesda  man  could  tell  him 
that  the  freehold  value  of  the  site,  before  the  chajDel  was 
built,  was  at  least  £500.  Lord  Penrhyn  therefore  is 
receiving  at  the  most  one-fifth  of  a pound  per  cent,  by 
Avay  of  interest  on  the  value  of  the  freehold. 

As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  one  case,  and  so  for  as  I can 
.ascertain,  one  case  only  in  which  the  rent  of  a chapel  has 
been  raised  by  a landowner  who  is  a Churchman.  Could 


iDrdPenrhyn  'I  the  Nonconformists  say  as  much  as  this, 
c »ntributes  to  Even  if  they  could  ttiey  would  make 
chipel  purposes,  j little  of  it,  for  this  is  the  case  of  a chapel 
or  Llandegai  mountain,  of  which  the  rent  was  raised  by 
Lord  Penrhyn,  probably  the  late  nobleman,  from  10s.  to 
£.‘i  3s.  Od.;  but  at  the  same  time  Lord  Penrhyn 

CONTRIBUTED  £300 

tc  the  building  of  a suitable  house  for  the  minister.  Is 
IK  *t  this  something  near  akin  to  the  endowment  of  religion, 
ai  d ought  not  the  Llandegai  chapel  to  be  disendowed,  and 
tl  e proceeds  applied  to  national  purposes  ? 

J,etrospect.  1 P cannot  give  a single  in- 

J stance  oi  reiusal  to  renew  a lease,  or  of  refusal 

tc  renew  except  at  an  increased  rent,  in  the  whole  of  North 
ales.  The  one  instance  which  exists  he  has  passed  over, 
ar  d for  an  obvious  reason.  He  kno^^rs  very  well  that 
d(  zens  of  leases  have  expired,  and  have  been  renewed.  He 
cannot  give  a single  case  in  which  the  ground  rent  charged 
is  extortionate,  or  even  equal  to  the  market  price.  Pie 
In  s not  ascertained,  or  else  has  deliberately  burked  mater- 
ia facts,  before  which  his  case  falls  to  the  ground  in  hope- 
le  5S  ruin.  He  has  afforded  landowners  an  opportunity  of 
slowing  that  they  endow  dissent  rather  than  treat  it 
ej  tortionately,  that  they  give  sites,  contribute  to  ministers’ 
he  uses,  grant  long  leases  at  low  rents,  and  renew  them  at 
tb  e same  rents,  and  even  give  burial  grounds.  The  wildest 
in  agination  could  not  sketch  the  measure  of  reform  which, 
w.  thout  entirely  destroying  the  principle  of  property  on 
Av.  lich  the  greatness  of  nations  depends,  could  give  to  the 
N Diiconformists  greater  benefits  than  those  Avhich  they 
hf  ve  already  received. 

V Ague  charg-e  as  j A venomous  passage,  sandwiched  be- 
to  Quarries-  j tween  these  scanty  and  unfortunate  re- 
fe:  'ences  to  alleged  evidence,  had  almost  been  passed  over. 
It  is  said  that  in  certain  Slate  Quarry  districts  upright 
Nonconformist  workmen  have  been  hustled  aside  in  favour 
of  Churchmen.  This  is  one  of  those  loose  charo-es  Avhich 
ca  mot  be  verified.  If  the  quarries  were  mentioned  in- 
quiry could  be  made.  As  they  are  not,  no  such  course  can 
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be  taken;  and  such  accusations  might  justly  be  treated 
with  contempt.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  men 
wlio  know  the  quarries  are  Aveli  aware,  that  no  j)reference 
whatever  is  given  to  Churchmen.  Nonconformists  and 
Churchmen  alike  have  to  suffer,  on  occasion,  for  their  own 
follies  and  mistakes,  but  sectarian  considerations  have  not 
been  allowed  to  have  any  weight.  There  is  ground  to 
fear  that  in  making  this  audacious  statement,  Adfyfr 
either  shot  an  arrow  at  a venture,  or  relied  upon  the  story 
of  a dismissed  servant  or  a disappointed  man.  In  any 
event  he  is  mistaken,  and  must  bear  to  hear  that  the 
managers  of  the  important  quarries  in  North  Wales  in- 
dignantly repudiate  the  imputation  which  he  casts  upon 
them. 


o.  THE  LAND  LAAVS  AND  MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

Fo  allusion  | Here  Adfyfr  confines  himself  almost  exclu- 
to  North  j sively  to  South  Wale.s.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
Wales-  j follow  him  in  his  attack  upon  “land  larv 
iniquities  as  they  bear  upon  mining  industries,”  because, 
apparently,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  on  this  head 
in  North  Wales.  It  may,  however,  be  not  amiss  to  point 
out  that  mining  leases  are  after  all  only  agreements  betrveen 
the  landowner  and  the  tenant,  and  that  these  agreements 
are  subject  to  jirecisely  the  same  rules  of  law  as  similar 
agreements  in  England.  For  the  rest  the  landowners  of 
South  Wales  are,  no  doubt,  competent  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  to  protect  themselves  from  misrepresent- 
ation. It  may  be  added  that  this  chapter  contains  no 
distinct  reference  to  any  individual  mine,  or  any  individual 
owner  in  Wales,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  described  as  a 
display  of  fireworks,  and  nothing  more. 

4.  BUILDING  LEASES. 

Under  this  head  come  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Adfyfr.  He  leads  off  with  a 
sentence  of  ludicrous  unfairness  which  describes  ‘-'Church 
and  Tory  Landlordism”  arrayed  against  the  ordinary 
, ^ 'i  houseliolders  and  thriving  cottagers  of  the 

I)rejudice°  J Punp’P‘^^dy.  “Prejudice,  Prejudice,  Preju- 
dice' seems  to  be  the  motto  of  this  ingenuous 
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Cc  nditions 
id  eatical 
w til  those 
of  England- 


wi  iter,  and  lie  is  certainly  clever  in  dragging  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  prejudice  into  a single  clause. 

His  proposition  is,  in  effect,  that  the  law  which  per- 
mits ordinary  building  leases  to  be  granted  and  received 
IS  an  intamv.  Now  the  law  which  resfulates  buildinr** 

leases  is  not  really  a law  relating:  to  land  at 
all.  It  is  simply  the  law  of  contract  which, 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  British  subjects 
are  perfectly  competent  to  make  their  own 
bargains,  and  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  The  law 
pr  atects  lunatics,  idiots,  infants,  and  drunkards ; it  as- 
sumes  that  grown  men  are  ft  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
T1  .is  critic  from  Pontypridd  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  apiece 
of  cruel  insolence  to  suggest  that  Welshmen  are  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves,  that  they  are  at  least  as 
sh  rewd  as  their  neighbours  across  Offa’s  Dyke;  but  is  not 
hi ; patronising  air  the  real  insult  ? Do  flirmers  and 
bi  siness  men  like  to  be  patted  on  the  back  by  a man  who 
presumes  to  say,  ‘‘Poor  fellow,  you  are  too  simple  to  look 
at  er  your  own  interests,  or  to  make  your  own  baro-ains  V’ 
We  haye  too  much  respect  for  the  Welsh  peojele  to  be- 
lie ye  anything  of  the  kind. 

That  the  clergy  have  no  more  to  do  ^vdth  the  system  of 
building  leases  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  is  a patent  fact 
w lich  has  not  the  smallest  iniiuence  upon  the  mind  of 
A Ifyfr.  He  is  detei-mined  to  give  a rlog  a bad  name — • 
w lether  it  is  appropriate  he  cares  not  a particle — and  to 
hrng  him. 

After  tliis  shameless  attempt  to  bring  the  influence  of 
sectarian  prejudice  to  bear  upon  what,  from  tlie  pioint  of 
viiw  most  fayourable  to  Adfyfr,  is  a question  entirely 
01  tside  religious  differences,  lie  proceeds  to  admit  that 
the  grievances  of  Wales  in  this  respect  are  identical  with 
these  of  England,  and  to  protest  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  trying  to  deal  Avith  the  subject  in  a thoroughly  ex- 
haustive manner.  For  once  in  a way  he  is  as  good  as  his 
Avord.  Face  to  face  AAuth  a large  cpiestion,  A\diich  is  cer- 
ta  Illy  open  to  discussion  from  tAvo  points  of  A’ieAV,  he  begs 
Be  ’•s  liolel  whole  question,  and  then  proceeds  to  give, 
q lestioa-  j loose  language,  a few  examples  of  the 
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manner  in  Avhich,  according  to  him,  the  system  of  build- 
ing  leases  operates. 

Here  he  is  principally  concerned  Avith  South  Wales, 
Avhich  is  not  Avithin  the  scope  of  the  present  purpose,  but 
he  is  guilty  of  one  absurdity,  Avhich  is  too  delicious  to  be 

passed  oA^er.  He  tells  us  of  a landowner. 
Impossible  . ]^g  dares  not  name,  aa’Iio  has  realised 

gwes-  j ^Pich  cost 

him  and  his  forefathers  practically  nothing.”  Per  centage 
oil  a cipher  is,  then,  to  be  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  arith- 
metic of  the  future,  but  it  may  be  AAmrth  Avhile  to  point  that 
according  to  the  effete  method  of  calculation  at  present  in 
use,  7 5,000  per  cent  on  0 is,  as  a plain  matter  of  fact,  0,  and 
you  cannot  realise  it,  because  there  is  nothing  to  realise. 

North  Wales  is  not  jjassed  over  Avithout  notice,  and  in 
tills  connection  some  of  the  statements  of  Adfyfr  may  be 
taken  as  they  stand,  not  indeed  because  they  are  un- 
reservedly accepted,  but  because,  even  if  they  are  true, 
they  proA’e  nothing.  Let  us  grant  that  from  time  to  time 
building  leases  expire  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley,"  and  Lord  Boston  at  Holyhead ; it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  a particle  of  justice  in  the  torrent  of 
rabid  abuse — according  to  Mr.  Bendel  “ real  human  sym- 
patliy” — Avhich  Hoavs  from  the  South  Wales  pen.  Only 
foolish  people  aauU  be  carried  aAvay;  thoughtful  men  Avill 
consider 

AVIIAT  BUILDING  LEASES  BEALLY  ARE. 

Building  Leases  1 They  are  a form  of  agreement,  common 
studied-  J to  the  Avhole  kingdom,  entered  into,  in  91) 
cases  out  of  a hundred,  by  o\\mer  and  builder,  not 
between  OAAUier  and  cottager.  It  is  a bargain  made  by 
two  persons  of  sound  mind  and  intelligence.  Let  us 
folloAv  the  natural  course  of  events.  Lord  Stanley’s  pre- 
decessors saw  that  many  causes,  independent  of  them,  of 
the  Anglesey  people,  and  of  the  members  of  the  building 
trade,  Avere  combining  to  bring  about  a certain  increase  in 
the  value  of  building  land  at  HoLdiead.  Enterprising 
builders  saw  the  same  thing,  and  the  tAvo  parties  came 

* Furtber  iiiforniatiou  as  to  Lord  Stanley’s  Estate  iu  Part  II. 
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together,  and  made  a bargain  to  tlieir  mntual  advantage. 
From  tlie  Stanley  Estate  the  builders  carv^ed  off  various 
s ices,  which,  according  to  Adlyfr,  became  their  property 
s ibject  to  the  payment  of  a small  ground  rent  for  a term 
of  ol  years,  and  for  three  named  lives  if  they  happened 
t)  outlast  the  31  years. 

The  builders  in  fact  saw  that,  in  the  course  of  31  years, 
by  either  letting  the  houses  which  they  were  to  build  or 
s filing  the  leases,  they  were  certain  to  get  their  money 
back  with  excellent  profits  into  the  bargain. 


A gricultm-al 
valua 

i iimaterial- 


It  is  said  that  the  ground  rents  were  more 


than  the  aQfricultural  value  of  the  land,  but 
that  is  an  idle  statement.  What  is  the  sense 
o ‘ speaking  of  agricultural  value  in  relation  to  land,  which 
is  never  again  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes?  Busi- 
n^sslike  men  will  look  to  the  price  which  the  land  would 
h ive  fetched  if  it  had  been  sold  out  and  out  in  the  open 
n arket,  and  they^  will  know  that  it  is  true  to  say  of  the 
C'erwhehning  majority  of  building  leases  that  the  groim  l 
nnts  reserved  represent  not  a tenth  of  the  income  wdiich 
iright  have  been  secured  by  selling  the  freehold  and 
ii  vesting  the  proceeds. 

In  the  famous  Bethesda  Chapel  case,  for  example.  Lord 
renrhyn  is  contented  with 


A OIIXUTE  FUACTIOX  OF  TilE  INCOME 

which  he  would  have  received  if  he  had  sold  the  site  to 
tl  e connection,  and  invested  the  money  at  4 per  cent. 

In  most  cases  the  builder  does  not  wish  to  buy,  and 
cculd  not  afford  to  if  he  did:  the  owner  does  not  wish, 
ai  d probably  could  not  afford,  to  build.  The  two  parties 
inset  one  another.  For  a certain  time — leases  for  lives 
ai  3 now  very  rare — the  owner  divests  himself  from  the 
right  of  dealing  with  his  land  as  he  pleases,  and  the 
bi  ilder  takes  that  right  for  a small  annual  payment.  Is 
th  ere  anything  contrary  to  conscience  in  such  an  agreement? 
B lilders  are  not  lunatics;  they  are  not  forced  to  enter 
in  :o  these  contracts,  out  of  which,  as  a rule,  they  make  a 
substantial  joroflt.  They  are  simply  shrewd  men,  who 
know  how  to  turn  an  honest  penny. 


* 


i 


k 
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Where  is  1 The  situation  is  not  altered  when  the  pros- 
L1 — ? J pective  occupier  is  himself  the  builder.  Let 

us  take  Adfyfrs  of  LI , which  diligent  inquiry  has 

failed  to  localise.  If  LI is  supposed  to  be  Llanddein- 

iolen,  the  story  told  is  not  true,  for  no  building  leases  were 
granted  to  quarrymen  in  1843  or  1844.  But  suppose  the 
whole  statement  to  be  correct  and  clear  throughout ; clear, 
by  the  way,  it  is  not,  as  will  shortly  appear.  It  comes  to 
this,  that  certain  shrewd  quarrymen  entered  into  a bargain, 
by  virtue  of  which,  at  the  cost  of  labour  out  of  houns,  they 
obtained  houses  for  30  years  at  a rental  of  I Os.  per  annum. 
Stones  for  building  and  slates  cost  tliem  nothing,  or 
practically  nothing.  We  do  not  know,  but  it  is\-erv 
easy  to  guess,  who  provided  the  materials  fo]*  the  internal 
woodwork.  We  do  know,  Imwever,  that  any  one  of  the 
large  quarry-owners  could  have  afforded  to  build  the 
cottages  himself,  and  that  if  tins  liad  been  done  the 
cottages  would,  as  a matter  of  fact,  have  been  let  for  .£3 
and  £4  a year,  and  Mmuld  have  fetched  nearly  double  as 
much  in  the  open  market."'" 

The  true  answer  is  shorter.  Shrewd  men,  having  their 
wits  about  them,  entered  into  a bargain  with  which  they 
were  well  satisfied  at  the  outset,  when  all  the  profit  was 
theirs.  Possibly  they  may  have  been  less  contented  at 
the  end  when  the  period  of  profit,  for  which  they  had 
A little]  bargained,  came  to  an  end.  The  end  of  the 
mistake,  j paragraph  is  absolutely  meaningless.  The  ground 
rents  were,  says  Adfyfr,  10s.  from  1843  and  1844,  when 
the  leases  were  granted  to  1875.  In  1875,  he  tells  us 
they  were  raised  from  £3  5s.  to  £3  10s.  But  it  is  clear 
that  they  were  never  £3  5s.  at  all.  One  cannot  disprove 
a sentence  Avhich  has  no  sense  in  it;  one  can  only  regTet 
that  Adfyfr,  in  adopting  the  Irish  colour,  has  forgotten 
his  native  shrewdness,  and  taken  over  the  Irish  hSjit  of 
careless  blundering'. 

o 

case.  Is  again  imjiossible 
C— ? J to  localise,  and  without  sayiiig  that  Adfyfr 
has  cn-awn  upon  his  imagination  for  Iiis  facts,  it  is  open” to 

* The  reference  here  may  be  to  a case  on  the  Peiirhyn  Estate.  If  icq  tha 
■facts  are  not  given  in  full,  anJ  will  be  found  in  Part  IE  under  “Leaseholds.’’ 
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u:;  to  wisli  that  lie  had  so  stated  them  as  to  admit 
ir.  vestigation.  He  has  not.  No  landowner  and  no  agent 
in  North  Wales  with  whom  we  have  communicated  can 
h id  C — — , and  so  we  must  take  Adlyfr  as  we  find  him, 
re  membering  always  that,  when  he  can  be  tested,  he  is 
al  nost  invariably  found  to  be  inaccurate. 

If  story  true,  ] According  to  his  statement,  a landowner, 
\^hattheu.  j now  deceased,  in  a lavislily  generous  mood 
al  owed  certain  of  his  tenants  to  treat  his  property  as  if  it 
had  been  their  own.  Ills  successor,  not  wishing  to  be 
de  prived  of  his  property  altogether,  exacted  a nominal  rent. 
D )es  it  follow  that  because  A makes  a jrreserit,  B is  bound 
to  do  the  same  ? Does  Adfyfr  reflect  that,  if  some  step  had 
net  been  taken,  these  quarrymen  would  have  become 
guilty  of  the  monstrous  crime  of  owning  land  with  a 
pc  wer  of  granting  leases  and  of  selling? 

Seriously  however  these  indefinite  references  which 
ca  mot  be  traced  are  not  worthy  of  attention.  Therefore 

of  the  ™ estate,  of  Mr.  A , Mr.  D and  Mr. 

E , it^  is  enough  to  say  that  Adfyfr  alone — and  he 
seems  to  like  to  keep  his  own  secrets — knows  where  or 
ev3n  whether  they  exist,  and  that  he  alone  knows  whether 


uq  ijg  'j  he  has  libehed  them  or  not.  Only  it 
juc  ged  by  treat-  must  be  observed  that  his  carelessness 
m 3ut  of  definite  when  he  is  referring  to  known  estates, 

cases.  J ought  naturally  to  be  prudent,  is  such 
as  to  render  his  vague  references  absolutely  insignificant. 
A man  who,  referring  to  the  Bethesda  chapel,  will  omit 
ha  f the  truth,  and  yet  tell  a story  which  proves  him  to 
be  utterly  w’rong,  can  hardly  be  trusted  wBen  he  asks  us 
to  grapple  with  him  in  the  dark,  on  ground  which  he  has 
himself  laid  out.  More  wretched  still  are  the  Anglesey 
cases.  We  are  told  of  “an  Anglesey  workman’ —one 
among  thousands — who  built  a house  on  lease,  whose  lease 
expired,  whose  rent  was  raised  to  ,£().  If  the  story  is 
tri  e,  then  the  man  made  his  own  bargain  and  must  abide 
by  it.  ^ I do  not  say  it  is  not  true,  because  I cannot 
ascertain,  but  I do  say  that  nobody  is  bound  to  believe- 
eit  ler  Adfyfr,  or  anybody  else,  when  he  tells  his  tale  in 
this  suspicious  fashion. 
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The  squatter’s  ] Next  comes  a story  of  a squatter  who 
case  J “cleared  a few  acres  of  rough  common”  and 
built  a cottage  on  it  without  asking  anybody’s  leave.  AVe 
are  told  that  an  adjoining  landowner — there  are  many  men 
whose  land  abuts  on  a common — bought  the  common  or 
part  of  it  from  the  AVoods  and  Forests  department,  and 
induced  the  squatter  by  a trick  to  part  wdth  the  posses- 
sion. This  is  a most  improbable  yarn.  No  trick  was 
necessary,  because  the  man  had,  it  is  obvious,  stolen  the 
land  from  the  Government,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
livmd  long  enough  to  acquire  a possessor  title  against  the 
crown.  But  Aclfyfr  hates  and  despises  the  Law,  which  he 
regards  as  the  instrument  of  tyranny  and  op]iression.  Are 
we  then  to  infer  that  this  enthusiastic  patriot,  who  relies 
not  on  dry  legal  principle  but  upon  natural  morality, 
thinks  that  because  a man  has  stolen  land  wdiich  was 
public  property,  he  is  to  keep  it  for  ever  against  the  man 
who  has  bought  the  land  and  paid  for  it  with  money  which 
is  expended  to  the  public  advantage?  Does  he  reflect 
that  if  the  law  had  been  otherwise 

THE  SQUATTER  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  A LANDOWNER  ? 

Perhaps  Adfyfr  will  tell  us  next  that  the  burglar  and 
the  pickpocket  ought  to  be  allow^ed  to  retain  the  fruits  of 
their  delicate  and  laborious  work.  Or  does  he  mean  that, 
wdien  the  millenium  comes,  men  wdll  be  allowed  to  steal 
land,  but  nothing  else  ? 

The  idiot  j “A  baker  and  grocer”  in  a leading  town  in 
baker,  j one  of  the  largest  counties  is  the  next  victim. 
Probably  some  thousands  of  men  might  be  so  described, 
but  it  is  difficult  tobeliefthat  a tradesman  shrewd  enough 
to  save  £1000  by  “limitless  econmies”— not  of  course  by 
selling  dear  bread,  and  giving  short  weight,  or  by  mixing 
his  sugar  wdth  sand  for  the  purely  philanthropic  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  gizzards  of  his  customers — could  be  so 
unutterably  stupid  as  to  build  a house  on  another  man’s 
land  wdthout  first  inquiring  the  rent  wffiich  wais  to  be  paid. 
By  the  w\ay  the  £1000  had  been  invested  in  small  free- 
holds so  tliat  the 


BAKER  WWS  HIMSELF  A LANDOWNER 


arc!  deserved  no  pity.  We  hear  however  tliat  he  was 
sa  Idled  with  a rent  of  £35 — not  much  after  all  for  a 
thriving  tradesman  in  a leading  town — and  that  ‘'at  length 
lie  became  a hopeless  idiot,  and  dropped  into  his  grave. 
Si  rely  the  process  of  mental  decay  must  have  been  ad- 
vanced before  he  began  to  build  a house  without  counting 
the  cost,  and  it  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  persons  who  are 

la])sing  into  idiocy  do  not  commonly  thrive  in  any  walk 
of  life. 

Ihe  idiot  baker  closes  a chapter  in  which  Adfyfr  sur- 
passes himself  in  vagueness  and  in  apparent  absurdity. 
Tie  idiot  baker  is  the  climax  of  the  raliculous;  the  gro- 
tej  que  pinnacle  of  an  absurd  edifice.  His  story  can  only 
ha  v''e  been  introduced  because,  by  the  side  of  it,  nothing 
could  seem  improbable.  It  is  to  he  observed,  however, 
that  Adfyfr  does  not  venture  to  insult  us  by  telling  this 
stcry  concerning  a Welshman,  and  further  that  the  tale  is 
so  narrated  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  even  if  we  were  inclined  to  believe  the  bare 
ste  tement. 

5.  FARM  LEASES. 

‘Ibis  chapter  has  one  merit  and  one  only.  It  is  short. 
In  one  page,  of  which  a good  deal  is  wasted  in  mere  abuse, 
he  deals  with  the  whole  subject.  Abuse  is  not  argument, 
bu  / the  invariable  sign  of  a weak  case.  The  rule  is  simple. 
If  rou  can  bring  no  definite  charge  against  a landlord  call 
hn;i  “man -lord.”  But  let  us  not  dally,  let  us  see  what 
tin  man  has  to  say. 

jle  tells  us  that  leases  are  uncommon,  which  is  true; 
thrt  a lease  is  a concession,  which  is  doubtful;  that  “agri- 
cul  nirists”  lease  pieces  of  land  at  20  or  30  times  their  value 
anc.  build  on  them,  and  that  “in  15  or  20  years  by  a miser- 
abl  3 fatuity  (?  fortuity)  or  events,  the  last  life  in  the  lease 
ex]  ires,  and  back  goes  the  tenancy  to  the  landowner.  No 
del  nite  reference  is  given,  so  one  must  deal  with  pro- 
babilities. The  simple  truth  is  that  nobody  is  such  an 
idiot  as  to  take  land  at  twenty  or  thirty  times  its  value 
— if  value  means  annual  agricultural  vidue — and  that 
houses  are  not  built  as  Adfyfr  describes.  If  they  were, 
tilt  law  would  provide  compensation.  Nor  are  leases  for 
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lives,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  gambling,  as  common 
as  they  used  to  be,  since  people  have  discovered  that  3 
lives  may  last  for  a few  minutes  or  for  90  years  and  more. 

Then  we  are  told  that  in  Carnarvonshire  and  Denbigh- 
shire rents  are  doubled  and  occasionally  trebled  at  the  re- 
newal of  a lease.  In  Part  II.  I will  engage  to  prove  by 
accurate  figures,  referring  to  a large  body  of  representative 
estates,  that  this  is  a 

SIMPLE  DELUSION. 


. , 1 Then  comes  a sentence  peculiarly  illustrative 

^case^^  of  Adfyfr’s  method.  “An  Abergele  tenant 
J pays  7 shillings  an  acre  for  his  farm:  his  lease 
dates  back  GO  or  70  years.  Another  farmer  who  lives  not 
far  off  did  not  enter  upon  his  tenancy  until  eleven  oi 
twelve  years  ago,  and  he  has  to  pay  thirteen  shillings  an 
acre  more.”  All  that  need  be  said  is  first,  that  land  varies 
in  value.  One  field  may  be  worth  pounds  annually  to  the 
farmer,  while  another  is  worth  only  shillings,  ^till,  on 
the  whole,  one  may  conclude  that  the  first  farmer  is  a 
fortunate  man.  During  70  years  an  immense  number  of 
watering  places,  at  which  his  produce  can  be  sold,  have 
sprung  up  in  his  vicinity.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  growth,  llailwavs  have  brought  him  into  communi- 
cation  with  these,  and  with  great  English  markets.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  laying  them  down.  Nor  had  tenant 
number  two.  lie  came  in  when  the  market  was  established, 
when  the  railways  were  in  full  vigour;  he  pays  a rent 
which,  having  regard  to  the  average  quality  of  land  near 
Aberp-ele,  is  moderate  enough  to  leave  him  an  ample 
margin;  he  pays  further  the  rent  which  he  agreed  to  pay; 
he  is  probably  glad  to  have  the  farm  at  the  price,  and  if 
he  left,  plenty  of  others  would  be  glad  to  have  it  at  the 
same  price.  Does  Adfyfr,  or  to  be  prudent,  let  us  say  any 
reasonable  being,  contend  that  this  tenant  ought  to  have 
the  firm  which  is  the  property  of  somebody  else,  jierhaps 
by  purchase,  at  a smaller  price  than  others  are  willing  to 
pay  ; If  so,  then  why  should  this  man  have,  in  preference 
to  others,  the  right  of  holding  the  farm?  ^Vhy  should 
not  the  most  idle  loaler  about  the  streets  of  Carnarvon  or 
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I anger  take  Ins  place?  Surely  it  must  be  obvious  to 

h they  have  in  a 

3lchn„  and  for  wluch  they  pay,  is  derived  from  tlie  owner- 

taat  ni  weakening  the  riglits  of  property  yon  must  afso 

\ieaken  the  position  of  the  tenant,  and  that  in  the  Utopia 

h (b  low--^ strongest  arm  will  previil. 

1 ; the  only  true  criterion  of  landowners  is  to 
b,  found  by  inquiring  whether,  as  a matter  of  fact  the 

i(  nts  winch  they  ask  and  obtain  are  on  the  average  ’such 
that  the  tenant  can  pay  them  and  make  a foil-  livelihood 

frrtb  "thi  -1"“®  more  conveniently  in  Part  If.  which  sets 
fciUi  the  positive  ease  for  the  owners  of  land. 

Uf  Carmarthenshire  Adfyfr  complains  principally  that 
the  system  of  "adding  farm  to  farm,"  th^t  isto  s^ay  of 

tie  f Tlf®  TT  extensively 

eie.  Ihe  statement  is  correct.  Large  flirms  on  the 

ksSbvH  Car-marthenshire,  and  are 

j c led  by  their  owners  on  economic  grounds.  Of  such 

arge  arms  Adtyfr  and  many  others  disapprove  on  senti- 

n.ntal  grounds  wnich  are  not  without  force;  but  t'-e 

question  IS  extremely  comprehensive,  far  too  ion<>-  to  be 

d(  alt  vvith  here,  and  it  is  matter  for  congratulatfon  to 

tU  writer  at  any  rate,  that  North  Wales  should  not  ’dve 
le.ison  for  discussion  on  this  subject.  ^ 

6.  AGREEMEXTS. 


It  IS  true  that  agreements  from  year  to  year  are  more 
common  thmi  leases  as  the  foundations  of  aoriculturai 
te  lances  Over  these  Adfyfr  waxes  furious,  thofmh  he 
sa -s  but  little,  contenting  himself  with  dubbing  thea^o-ree- 

hi*  “h»r  ' ‘^“1^  printing  three  of  tliem,  emphastsino- 

hii  indignation  by  a free  use  of  italics. 

Iiyo  of  the  three  agreements  he  quotes  are  probably 

ge  mine,  tlie  last  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  His  obiect- 
lors  to  the  first  are  xiis  oojecc 


Three 

ag  eements 
exaiained. 


a. 


Ihcit  the  tenant  has  to  pay  rates,  tithes 
and  taxes. 

He  must  surely  see  that  this  circum- 
. stance  must  be  taken  into  account  in 

fixing  upon  the  rent  to  be  paid,  so  that,  as  all  three 
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X - iiiaivc  cl  paiLiCitJ  UI 

aitierence  by  whom  they  are  paid 

That  the  tenant  is  bound  to  keep  the  gates,  drains, 
lences  and.  watercourses  in  good  repair. 

_ No  good  farmer  would  fiiU  to  do  this  In  his  own 
interest 

riiat  the  tenant  is  not  to  ‘^sublet’’  (sic — -but  he 

must  mean  “cut  up")  any  of  the  meadow  or  old 

pasture  land  that  lias  been  under  grass  for  more  than 

se\en  ^ eais  uiidei  a penalty  of  .LIO  for  every  acre  so 
“cut  up." 

This  means,  practically,  that  the  tenant  is  not  to 
cut  up  old  pasture  and  the  merest  tyro  in  agricutiiral 
matters  kno^ys  that  the  provision  is  necessary  There 
IS  an  old  saving  that 

To  break  a pasture  makes  a man, 
do  make  a pasture  breaks  a man. 

Under  the  regime  of  Adfyfr  the  tenant  would  have 
absolute  freedom  to  do  as  be  pleased.  That  is  to 
say  he  would  lie  able  to  cut  up  all  the  old  pasture, 
and  take  a crop  oft  it.  He  might  then  quit  his  hold- 

ing,  and  leave  it  in  such  a state  that  no  prudent  man 
would  take  it  rent  free. 

'Ihat  the  tenant  is  to  paint  the  outside  woodwork 
every  three  years. 

Well,  the  tenant  agrees  to  perform  a covenant 
which  is  somewhat  onerous  no  doubt,  and  be  is  en- 
titled to  take  this  into  consideration,  and  he  omdit 
so  to  take  it,  wdien  be  makes  bis  ofter  for  the  farm. 

d hat  the  tenant  is  required  to  cart  free  of  expense 
materials  for  new  buildings  which  may  have  been 
agieed,  between  bmi  and  liis  landowner,  to  be  neces- 
sary.  What  could  be  more  just?  The  erection  of 
new  buddings  is  a mutual  need;  the  tenant  cannot 
have  them  forced  upon  him;  the  landowner,  does  Ids 
part  by  providing  materials,  and  apparentlv,  paviim 

the  mason  and  the  joiner;  the  tenant  doesliis  part  by 
providing  haulage. 
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‘i'®, not  cut  or  lop  trees, 
eil,  if  the  tenant  desired  this  riMit,  and  to  set  im 
as  tunber  merchant  instead  of  fonnfr,  he “vouU  tve 

causeh'“mnn  h ‘‘1“'  l^e- 

bered  f,^  "■  ^ well-tim- 

tl?e  Ir  ’ be  entitled  in 

the  course  of  that  year  to  cut  and  sell  every  tree  and 

to  receive  perhaps  three  times  the  rent  which  he’pays 
for  the  trees  alone?  ^ ^ 

0-  That  the  tenant  may  not  sell  turf,  hay,  straw  or 

iiSiJteTalir 

The  justification  of  this  is,  that  all  these  thine-s  com- 
htera  iy  out  of  the  ground  of  the  farm,  and  that  to 
send  them  away  is  to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  flLu 

aoTCelL'‘nts‘'‘^®tl'  *"“  farming 

the^onUon'o!- Ml have 
option  0.  tarving  all  the  crops  m the  last  year  at 

niaide  by  two  disinterested  farmers. 

It  IS  dilhcult  to  see  the  hardship  of  this-  but 

Adfyfr  seems  much  grieved  at  tlie  notion,  that  if 

harve“t'‘XcL  ®®'"^®'nent,  the  tenant  is  to 

har  vest,  stock  and  Louse  the  crops,  leaving  the  straw 

to  the  succeeding  tenant,  and  the  hay  to  be  valued  at 

spending  price  upon  the  laud.  Hay  and  straw  are 

not  to  be  sent  avvay-tliat  is  clear— but  for  the  rest 

I 1^3  difficult  to  see  why  any  outgoing  tenant,  who  did 

not  desire  to  injure  himself  in  order  to  spite  his 

successor,  need  object  to  a covenant  which  in  fact 

a.  J" “«■”  •'»  “ 

'hien  come  some  regulations  as  to  tillao-e  and  limlmr 

r'oh't  •“  *"'‘®  ‘^cltben  the 

light  of  shooting  IS  reserved.  Upon  this  the  e-reat  mm! 

phi  steer  speaks  at  length  later,  and  we  will  deaf  with*  him 

vvncn  we  come  to  his  main  attack  on  tlie  Inie  lavvs 

ni  l y,  andowner  and  tenant  contract  themselves  out  of 
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the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  1875.  Adfyfr  may  or  may 
not  be  aware  that  by  the  subsequent  statute  of  1883  this 
is  forbidden. 

2nd.  ^ next  agreement  is  very  similar  up  to  a 

Agreement,  point,  but  it  obviously  contains  an  error, 
a little  Even  Adfyfr  cannot  expect  us  to  believe  that 
error.  j ^ famier  would  take  a farm  and  contract  not 
to  sell  corn.  The  provision  as  to  game  is  rather  longer 
than  usual,  but  it  does  not  deserve  Adfyfr’s  strictures  made 
in  a small  note.  The  landowner  reserves  game  by  the 
agreement;  Adfyfr  says  be  claims  the  plover’s  eggs.  Very 
likely  be  may  have  a few  collected  in  spring;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  and  no  barm  is 
done  to  anybody.  To  say  that  because  the  tenant  agrees 
to  give  notice  to  a keeper,  when  he  finds  men  poaching,  be 
is  invited  to  commit  slow  commercial  suicide,  is  to  talk 
sheer  nonsense;  there  Is  no  other  word  for  it;  for  poach- 
ers are  not  a class  of  men  with  whom  farmers  have  com- 
mercial dealings. 

There  is  however  one  clause  in  this  document  which 
leads  to  a suspicion  as  to  its  authenticity.  After  specifying 
several  of  the  common  contingencies  which  justify  distress 
for  rent,  some  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  in  the 
agreement  at  all,  it  proceeds,  ‘‘or  if  the  tenant  shall  neg- 
lect or  fiiil  to  perform  any  of  the  conditions  herein-contained 
then  and  in  such  case  the  landowner  or  his  agent  shall 
A bad  '*  power  to  enter  and  eject  the  tenant,  and 
clause-  I distrain  foi  the  whole  year’s  rent  then 

j accruing  as  though  the  same  had  actually  be- 
come due.” 

] Tins  agreement,  we  are  told,  was  not  signed ; 
i there  is  no  evidence  given  to  prove  that  it  is 

agreement  I agreement  in  common  use  on  any 

J estate;  and  in  any  event  Adfyfr  may  soothe 
his  sympathetic  soul  with  the  refiection  that  the  last  clause, 
in  its  entirety,  would  most  certainly  not  be  enforced  by  any 
Court  of  Law  in  the  kingdom. 

3rd  Agreement,  ' ‘''®  ata;eement  the  noticeable 

a bad  clause-  clauses  are  one  whicn  gives  the  landowner 

J power  to  do  certain  things,  any  law  to  the 


A mere 
draft 
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coitrary  notwithstanding,  which  is  obviously  bad  and 
vcid;  and  one  which  compels  the  tenant  to  give  the  land- 
ov  ner  the  use  of  his  name,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecutiuf^ 
tr<  'spassers  at  the  landowner’s  expense.  This  is  a necessary 
precaution  for  men  who  preserve  game,  and  is  no  hardship 
to  the  tenant,  if  the  preservation  of  game  is  not  a hardship. 
VVith  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  later,  but  as  far  as 
til  3 use  ot  the  tenant  s name  goes,  it  may  be  said  at  once 
th  it  he  is,  strictly,  the  only  person  who  can  prosecute  a 
tnspasser,  and  that,  in  every  case,  it  is  perfectly  well 
un  lerstood  that  the  real  prosecutor  is  the  landowner. 
Meanwhile  it  maybe  worth  while  to  ask  Adfyfr  what 

beaelit  he  imagines  that  the  tenant  could  receive  from  a 
tn  'spasser. 

Dogs.  1 comes  a clause,  emphasised  by  a double  row 

J of  capitals,  to  the  effect  that  the  tenant  shall  keep 
a dog,  when  so  desired  by  his  landowner,  and  shall  keep 
Ills  dogs  up  if  required  during  the  months  of  May  and 

I he  first  part  is  a trifle.  Where  packs  of  hounds  aro 
ke  ff,  or  sporting  dogs  in  any  number,  it  is  convenient  to 
sei  d puppies  “out  to  walk’’  in  order  that  they  may  harden 
their  feet,  and  learn  their  names,  which  they  coT.ifd  hardly 
do  amongst  a number  of  other  puppies.  Farmers  as  a rule 
do  not  in  the  least  object  to  receiving  the  puppies;  but  in 
any  case  there  is  no  hardship  in  the  fact  that  a man  agrees 
to  veep  a dog,  and  does  it.  Things  have  not  yet  come  to 
such  a pitch  that  a farmer  must  say,  “This  dog  will  cost 
rne  a few  shillings,  and  therefore  I can  only  aiford  to  pay 
£91*  las.  instead  of  £100.  The  provision  requiring  do^s 
to  le  kept  up  during  May  and  June  is  calculated  lor  the 
berefit  of  the  joung  partridges,  and  is  intended  to  obviate 
the  r destruction  by  dogs  roaming  about,  and  not  in  use. 
llu  re  is  hardly  a landowner  in  Wales,  if  there  is  one,  who 
haying  an  agreement  of  this  kind  would  offer  the  smallest 
obj(  ction  to  the  use  at  any  time  of,  let  us  say,  a sheep  don- 
01  Jie  purpose  of  driving  sheep.  Ibis  agreement  ends 

with  a very  complete  arrangement  for  compensation  to  the 
out;joing  tenant. 
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Agreements  never 
enforced  against 
good  tenants. 


The  criticism  of  these  agreements  has 
proceeded  thus  far  upon  the  assumption 
that  they  are  enforced  to  the  letter;  but 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  No  good  farmer  is  ever  hampered  in  the  slio-ht- 
est  degree  by  the  regulations  in  regard  to  tillage.  ”lle 
knows,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  framed  by  exper- 
ienced men  who  know  the  district,  and  have  the  interest 
of  the  land  at  heart;  he  knows  in  the  second  place,  that  if 
he  desires  to  try  an  experiment,  he  has  only  to  go  and  say 
so,  and  will  immediately  obtain  leave.  He  knows  beyond 
this,  that  if  he  tried  his  experiment  without  leave,  and  it 
involved  the  breaking  of  his  agreement,  nothing  would 
happen,  for  he  is  well  aware  that  he  is  a good  flirmer,  and 

that  he  is  therefore  a valuable  tenant.  But 
these  agreements  are  intended  to  check  bad 
farming,  and  they  do.  They  prevent  ignor- 
ant men  from  exhausting  the  land  to  their  own  hurt,  and 
covetous  men  from  wearing  it  threadbare,  and  leaving  it 
in  a hopeless  condition  for  their  successors.  In  fact,  Ihe 
agreements  do  not  hurt  good  farmers,  but  thev  do 

%j 


But  a terror  to 
evil  doers. 


PU EVENT  BAD  FARMING, 

and  thus  prohibit  the  waste  of  the  land  upon  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  community  deiiends  for  subsistence. 
So  much  for  the  regulations  as  to  tillage;  those  which 
concern  the  preservation  of  game  depend  for  their  justifi- 
cation upon  the  answer  given  to  the  question,  whether 

the  preservation  of  game  is  a thing  contrary  to  conscience 
or  not. 

7.  RENTS. 


Subject  not':  most  imiiortan 

grasped-  ! to  be  discussed  in  connection  Avitl 

^ tire  tenuie  of  land,  whether  in  AVales  or  else 

wnere,  and  it  is  positively  irritating  to  find  that  Adfyf 
here  again  does  not  dream  of  argument,  gives  not  a sin  oh 
specmc  reference,  and  contents  himself  with  the  most  bare- 
laced  appeals  to  prejudice  and  to  passion.  He  tells  m 
that  Mr.  Doyles’  Ileport  upon  Agricultural  Distress  ii: 


W;iles  IS  not  as  valuable  as  it  would  have  been  If  he  had 
been  able  to  speak  Welsh,  and  this  to  a certain  extent  is 
true,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  uttered  a 
^rcss  and  scandalous  libel  upon  the  clerks  to  the  various 
. justices,  upon  Lord  Cawdor’s  agent,  and  upon 

passage*!  Poor  Law  Officers  of  Wales,  describing 
them  as  not  the  people  who  will  give  the  most 
truthful  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the  Welsh  farmer. 
He  has  not,  and  the  publishers  of  the  libel  have  not,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  been  sued  for  damages.  He  and  they 
most  unquestionably  ought  to  be  so  sued,  if  indeed  they 
are  worth  powder  and  shot. 

] t is  perfectly  childish  for  him  to  tell  us  that  rents  are 
tw  ce  and  even  three  times  too  high,  without  referring  us 
to  ?ases.  Such  statements  are  merely  blind  talk,  and 
inig’ht  justly  be  ignored;  nevertheless  an  attempt  will  be 
ma  le  in  the  sequel  to  show  how  this  matter  of  rents  really 
sta  ids  in  Wales  at  the  present  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  reductions  which  have 
been  generally  made  during  recent  years, 
Adfyfr  assumes  a peculiar  and  ungrateful 
att -tilde.  He  is  obliged  to  admit  that  reductions  have 
bee  n made  ; even  he  in  the  face  of  notorious  facts  cannot 
sa}  otherwise;  but  the  fact  is  one  which  galls  him  bitterly. 
It  :ends  to  show  that  landowners  are  inspired  like  other 
me  1 with  the  feeling  of  consideration  and  kindness ; that 
the  y do  not  regard  the  contract  between  them  and  their 
tenants  as  a purely  commercial  agreement  to  be  fulfilled, 
as  eommercial  agreements  are,  to  the  letter.  Therefore 
Aclryfr  waxes  furious,  minimises  the  amounts  of  concessions, 

■N  tells  us  that  if  they  had  not  been  made 
hundreds  of  flir  ms  wouhl  have  been  left 
;?art  II  vacant.  On  his  own  showing  then  the 

concessions  were  enough  to  make  men  stay, 
so  shat  they  can  hardly  have  been  as  inconsiderable  as  he 
Biq  poses,  or  pretends  to  suppose.  But  the  fact  is,  and 
the  sequel  shows  it,  that  the  concessions  were  very  con- 
siderable, and  Adfyfr  ought  to  know,  if  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  North  Wales  at  all,  that  throughout  the 
peiiod  of  agricultural  depression,  from  which  we  are  now 
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happily  emerging,  there  never  was  a time  at  which  tenants 
could  not  be  found  in  ]ilenty  for  any  vacant  farm. 

L^pon  this  thin  basis  of  mere  assumption 
land  an  yfi-  demands  the  establishment  ol  a 

Common  Sense-  Land  Court,  an  institution  which  is,  in  its 

essence,  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of 
any  nation.  Does  Adfyfr  seriously  think  that  honest  and 
shrewd  farmers  are  mere  children  : not  ht  to  be  trusted  to 
make  their  own  bargains ; requiring  like  lunatics  and 
infants  to  be  tied  to  the  apron-strings  of  the  law?  It  he 
does,  he  has  straim-ely  misiudo’ed  the  character  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  he  is  hardly  likely  to  find  them  in 
agreement  with  him. 

. He  tells  us,  and  it  was  true  when  he  wrote, 

with  bad-  uiid  a succes-sion  of  bad  liarvests  and  late 

seasons,  in  which  he  is  not  altogether  wrong. 
But  then  both  the  owners  and  the  farmers  must  neces- 
sarily take  into  consideration,  when  they  fix  the  rent  for 
a-  farm,  the  fact  that  prices  ay  ill  fluctuate  and  the  Aveather 
Avill  be  changeable.  The  same  forces  AA^ould  be  at  work, 
and  AYOuld  not  be  checked  by  a Land  Court,  or  any  other 
Sjiecies  of  human  authority.  Then  he  becomes  ridiculous. 

He  tells  us  of  the  influence  of  distance  of  markets, 
forgetting  apparently  that  both  in  North  Wales  and 
South  markets  liaA^e  multiplied  enormously,  and  com- 
munication with  them  has  tended  to  become  easier  ev’ery 
year.  He  tells  us  that  the  cost  of  farm  labour  has 
increased, 

AVIITCII  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  THING, 


I for  it  means  that  the  men  ayIio,  AAdien  all  is  said  and  done, 

do  more  for  the  land  than  tenant  or  owner,  are  better 
paid,  and  accordingly  better  nourished  and  better  clothed 
> than  AATis  formerly  the  case.  He  omits  to  add  that  on 

j farms  generally  a single  machine  does  the  AYork  of  many 

men,  so  that  the  annual  labour  bill  is  probably  not  as 
great  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  easy  to  see  AA'hy  this  fiict  is 
omitted.  Machines  are  not  popular  among  labourers,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Adfyfr  ought  not  to  have 


O M 

abiHecl  on  this  score  the  very  men  whom  he  wishes  to 

coa  V into  discontent. 

Is  it  true  that  for  many  years  farmers 
Ten  years  rent , been  paying  their  landowners  out  of 

ou  ofstock  I loans,  as  Adfyfr  states?  Out  of 

a],  cans  j course,  many  of  them  have  been 

doing  so,  for  everybody  knows  that  Welsh  farmers  excel 

1 in  breeding  cattle,  and  that  it  is  to  the  sale 
Stoclc  possibly,  j ^vhich  they  look,  not  only  in  times 

of  c epression,  but  in  those  of  prosperity,  for  then’  return. 
It  i 5 in  order  to  breed  stock  and  to  sell  it,  not  to  keep  it 
for  purposes  of  ornament,  that  he  enters  upon  the  farm. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  Adfyfr  shows 


GROSS  IGNORANCE  OF  W'ELSH  FARMING, 

and  therefore  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a leader.  How 
sone  of  his  supporters,  who  knew  a little  more  than  he, 
mui  t have  laimlied  in  their  sleeves  when  they  saw  this 

O 

passage. 

. Have  the  Welsh  flirmers  for  many  yprs 
Loai  LS  certain-  I paying  their  rents  with  loans  from 

^ banks?  "The  thing  is  an  absurdity _ when 
it  iii  examined.  According  to  x\dfyfr,  agriculture  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition;  thousands  of  acres  were  to  go  out  ol 
culiivation  if  there  was  not  a speedy  and  radical  change. 
Tw  ) vears  have  elapsed;  there  has  been  no  radical  change, 
and  one  marvels  at  the  fact  that  there  are  actually  more 
acn  3 under  cultivation  than  ever.  But  assuming  eveiy 
woi d which  Adfyfr  said  were  true;  that  in  18b7  the 
fan  lei’s  were,  and  for  many  years  had  been,  on  the  blink 
of  min.  Well,  the  country  bankers  were  living  in  the 
micstofthem.  Holding  the  accounts  of  many  lai met s, 
the  r knew’  better  than  any  men  in  the  w’orld  the  financial 
pos  tion  of  tenants  in  general.  Does  Adfyfr  ask  any  man 
in  <'old  blood  to  believe  that  the  bankeis,  knowing  the 
farriers  to  be  practically  ruined,  to  be  beyond  the  pow’er 
of  s dvation  by  anything  save  a Land  Cfourt,  deliberately 
'I  and  for  many  years  lent  them  the  money  with 
I wdiich  to  pay  their  rents?  The  idea  is  ludi- 
^ crous,  but  if  it  had  any  foundation  in  fact. 


Th ! poor 
ba  ikers- 


pity  w’ould  be  due  not  to  the  farmers  but  to  the  bankers, 
for  a man  wdio  makes  a payment  wdth  borrowed  money, 
which  he  cannot,  according  to  Adfyfr,  hope  to  repay,  is  no 
sufferer.  Adfyfr  s statement  therefore  is  condemned  out 
of  his  owm  month ; it  is  sheer  nonsense  on  the  face  of  it ; it 
is  yubbish  which  disgraces  the  paper  upon  which  it  is 
printed.  Fortunately,  flicts  exist  wdilch 

ARAUT  FRO-M  ITS  ABSURDITV  TROVE  IT  TO  EE  FALSE. 


Sales  to 
tenants 
prove  their 


If  Adfyfr  Iiad  ever  attended  sales  of  agricultural  land  In 
Wales,  he  would  have  found  that  the  tenants, 
the  men  wdio  according  to  him  are  not  only  at 
the  end  of  their  cash  but  at  the  end  of  their 
I credit,  are  almost  invariably  the  buyers;  Who, 
J for  example,  w’ere  the  men  wdio  bought  when  a 
part  of  the  Madryn  Estate  wvas  put  up  for  sale  in  the 
middle  of  the  crisis  of  the  agricultural  depression?  Al- 
most to  a man  they  w’ere  the  tenants  of  the  very  farms 
which  they  bought.  And  they  gave  good  prices,  so  good 
indeed  that  the  interest  of  the  money  wdiich  they  expended 
would  have  been  greater  than  the  amount  wdiich  they  had 
been  paying  for  rent.  The  same  thing — and  the  subject 
is  one  to  which  particular  attention  is  paid  in  the  second 
part — has  occurred  on  other  estates. 

This  is  a certain  fact  wdiich  cannot  be  overcome.  It 
proves,  as  strongly  as  examples  can  prove,  that  the  ten- 
antry are  not  penniless,  but  the  reverse;  that  far  from 
having  lost  money,  they  have  made  it;  that  they  may  feel 
the  honest  and  genuine  pride,  wdiich  is  proper  in  men  who 
by  their  own  industry  and  exertion  have  made  money 
enough  to  buy  the  land  from  which  their  money  came. 
But  letthem beware  lest,  wdien  old  age  conies  upon  them, 
and  they  no  longer  can  w’ork,  they  let  to  another,  for  then 
they  wdi  become  monsters  of  iniquity;  the  regulations 
vdiich  tlieir  experience  tells  them  to  be  necessary,  wdll  be 
described  as  the  fetters  of  slavery;  the  rent  wdiich  they 
ask  wall,  according  to  Adfyfr,  be  the  extortionate  demand 
of  an  oppressive  tyrant.  That  they  have  bought  the  land 

themselves  wdll  make  no  difference  to  his  censure.  Ho 
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^vill  condemn  them  root  and  branch;  nay,  I am  not  sure 
that  he  does  not  condemn  him  now  for  the  heinous  sin  of 
possessing  land. 

1 1 may  or  may  not  have  been  true  to  write  in  1887  that 
nun:beis  of  tenants  had  recently  had  notices  to  quit. 

' The  use  of  the  word  “numbers”  is  vague, 

for T,  iPvTenb  “Vf  ^ necessarily 

fixsibylaw-  occur  irom  time  to  time,  but  it  certainly 

J was  not  true  to  write  that  none  of  these 
men  had  the  faintest  hope  of  compensation  for  their  im- 
pro’.ements,  for  there  was  then  and  still  is  in  operation  an 
Agr  cultural  Holding’s  Act,  out  of  which  neither  owner 
nor  .enant  can  contract  himself  In  the  delicious  instance 
of  tl  e tenant  who  in  16  years  had  15  notices  to  quit  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe;  but  if  the  person  exists,  or  existed,  it 
is  or  ly  just  to  infer  that  he  was  liardly  choice-worthy  as 
a tenant.  Good  farmers,  as  we  all  know,  do  not  receive 
notii  es  in  this  haphazard  fashion. 

'll leii  comes  a long  rigmarole  about  a farmer,  who  has 
the  distinction  of  living  within  8 miles  of  a “trusty  friend” 
of  A Ifyfr.  Well,  to  trace  the  friends  of  Adfyfr,  and  their 
acquaintances,  is  hardly  possible.  We  must  accept  Adfyfr 
as  our  guide,  not  believing  him  implicitly,  bub  simply  in 

The  trusty  friend’s  1 order  that  we  may  see  what  his  story 
acqiif  iiitance,  who  amounts  to,  if  it  is  true.  The  account 
woult  not  pay  his  b strangely  confused,  the  tale  is  awkard- 

J ly  told,  but  the  effect  of  them  seems  to 
be  this.  A man  held  one  farm  for  20  years,  and  another 
for  a rather  less  time.  Then  his  rent  was  raised  upon  one 
farm  by  £29,  on  the  other  by  T19  10s.;  and  the  new  tenancy 
Aras  subject  to  an  agreement  in  the  ordinary  form.  He 
won  prizes  at  cattle-shows,  before  and  prior  to  the  advance. 
He  lad,  says  Adfyfr,  sunk  about  £700  or  £800  in  the 
farm;;,  and  if  he  had  quitted,  he  Avould  have  lost  “altogether 
quite  £1500  of  value.”  These  last  words  are  emoted  as 
they  stand,  because  they  may  have  some  meaning,  although 
it  is  c.ifiicult  to  say  Avhat  sense  they  are  intei;  ded  to  convey. 
In  i\iay  1887,  having  expended  £350  more  on  the  farms, 
havii  g got  into  arrears  of  rent  with  his  landowner,  and 


having  joined  a “Farmers’  Association,”  and  become  its 
chairman,  he  received  notice  to  quit. 

p j Observe  the  manner  in  which  this  talc  is 

explanatik.  I customary 

J in  many  parts  of  Wales,  notably  in  Denbigh- 
shire, for  owners  to  let  improvable  farms  to  tenants  at  a 
cheap  rate,  in  order  that  the  tenants,  receiving  the  farms 
at  the  outset  lor  less  than  their  value,  may  have  money  to 
.spend  in  improving  them.  Most  probably  this  farm  lay 
in  Denbighshire,  for  it  is  in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  Denbigh 
that  what  are  speciously  called  “Farming  Associations” 
S}irang  into  being.  To  mention  this  custom  would  not 
have  suited  Adlylrs  end,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unusual, 
arH  rejU’esents  a bargain  advantageous  to  both  sides. 
W ell,  the  man  had  one  of  the  farms  for  20  years,  Avhicli 
A\as  time  enougli  for  him  to  get  his  money  back  Avith  a line 
]wofit,  and  it  niay  be  added  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
folloAv  Adfyfr  s misty  Jigiircs,  that  20  }'ears  included  a 
jicriod  of  high  prosperity  lor  farmers,  a period  during  Avhicli 
good  farmers  made,  as  Ave  all  knoAv,  large  sums  of  money. 
»bo  piosperous  aaxis  he  tliat  he  took  the  adjoining  farm  into 
the  bargain.  At  the  end  of  the  20  years  the  rent  aaxas 
laised  on  each  farm,  Adfyfr  tells  us  the  amount  of  the 
inciease,  but  giA'cs  us  no  data  Ijy  Avhich  AAm  can  judg’e 
A\hether,  in  proportion  to  the  original  rents,  it  aa’us  large  or 
smah.  ]\or  does  he  make  any  mention  of  incidental  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  groAA'th  of  neighbonring  toAAms, 
Avhicli  might  tend  to  render  the  land  more  valualde.  Ap- 
paieiKly  it  is,  to  his  mind,  a crime  to  raise  rents  at  any 
time.  On  this  point,  and  indeed  upon  any  point,  it  AA'Ould 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  coiiA'ince  this  sublime  indi\'idual 
of  eiior;  but  in  the  sec[uel,  an  endeaAmur  Avill  be  made  to 
shoAv^  reasonable  people  that  this  theory  is  hopeless  in 
piactice.  Tor  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say  tliat  land 
is  the  subject  of  jiroperty;  that  landoAvners  are  legally  en- 
tit  ed  to  let  it  for  the  highest  ]irice  that  tliev  can  obtain; 
but  that,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  land  is  hmited,  and 
hardly  equal  to  the  demand,  the  sense  of  public  morality  re- 
quiics  of  landoAAmers  that  they  should  let  for  such  a price 
as  'VMil  enable  the  tenant  to  make  a fair  livelihood  and  a 


reE  soiiable  profit,  taking  good  times  and  bad  together  and 
sti  iking  an  average.  That  the  landowners  of  North  Wales 
do  this — and  in  no  conceivable  community  could  more  be 
rec  uired  of  them — the  sequel  proves. 

^et  us  return  to  the  friend  of  Adfyfr  s friend.  He  got 
into  arrears  with  his  rent,  he  became  chairman  of  a 

1 armers’  Association.’'  This  being  interpreted,  means 
that  he  joined  the  party  of  agitation,  neglected  his  busi^ 
ners,  and  ceased  to  pay  his  rent.  Yet  at  the  time  during 
\vl:  ich  he  was  not  l^aying  his  rent,  he  was  spending  money 
to  the  extent  of  £350  in  improving  the  land.  Honest 
men  will  say  that  he  had  no  right  to  take  this  course, 
thf  t,  in  fact,  he  was  spending  his  landowner’s  money. 

This  story,  and  the  Adfyfr’s  attitude  t owards  it,  enables 
us  to  formulate 

adfyfr’s  prescriptiox  for  making  monf.y. 

Induce  a landowner  to  part  with  the  nos- 
Aalyrr  s receipt  . ^7-7  77  7 7 -s. 

for  ^rowins^  rich  ! scssioih  his  tctiicl  uy  jLilscty  ’pTctciidi/iiy 

that  you  intend  to  pay  a certain  rent.  Do 
not  pay  the  rent,  hut  spend  it  to  your  own  profit  on  the 

fa  f m. 

..t  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a limit  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  gentleman  was  deser- 
vecdy  turned  out — Adfyfr  by  the  way  only  says  that  he 
had  notice  to  quit — because  while  he  was  in  no  distress, 
anc  had  money  in  hand  he  simply 

REFUSED  TO  FULFIL  HIS  AGREEMENT. 

Adfyfr  hints  that  he  was  turned  out  because  he  joined 
this  Farmers’  Association,  by  which  he  probably  means  the 
Ani  i-Tithe  League,  a body  responsible  for  scenes  of 
violence  and  dishonesty  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber. I am  far  from  saying  that  this  would  not,  of  itself, 
hav3  afforded  just  cause  for  expulsion;  but  in  this  case 
the  '0  were  certainly  plenty  of  other  reasons.  It  is  hardly 
nat  iral  to  expect  landowners  to  encoumge  on  their  land, 
whih  it  remains  their  own,  the  men  who  join  the  party 
of  agitation  which  aims  to  deprive  them  of  their  property. 
Men  who  nurse  vipers  in  their  bosoms  are  not  commonly 


regarded  as  monuments  of  prudence.  But  surely  it  is  the 
height  of  unreason,  even  in  men,  who,  like  Adfyfr, 

LIKE  ALL  THE  FIGHTING  TO  BE  ON  THEIR  SIDE, 

to  expect  landowners  to  cherish  such  men  on  their  lands 
Avith  tenderness,  and  to  strengthen  them  for  the  attack 
by  letting  them  live  rent-free. 

The  next  example  is  pretty  : 

j 3 tenant  in  another  Welsh  county  sank 

The  oppressed  ten-  hundreds  of  pounds  in  improving  his  farm.  Then 
ant  who  saved  the  the  landowner  put  it  up  for  sale,  aud  the  frugal  tenant 
price  ofhisfarni'  the  satisfaction  of  purchasing  it,  but  not  till  he 

had  paid  £‘S00  for  the  outcome  of  his  own  labours.’’ 

Notice  the  way  in  Avhich  this  is  stated.  We  ai’e  not  told 
the  date  of  entry  or  of  sale;  \ve  cannot  tell  whether  the 
latter  was  subsequent  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings’  Acts; 
Ave  are  left  to  assume  that  the  land  Avas  totally  valueless  at 
starting.  But  it  clearly  Avas  not.  On  the  contrary  it 
Avas  clearly  a very  fertile  piece  of  land.  As  it  sold  for 
£800,  the  rent  Avas  certainly  not  more  than  £40  a year, 
mo.st  likely  not  more  than  A30.  Noav  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  small  tenants  in  Wales  do  not  start 
Avith  much  capital,  certainly  not  Avith  the  hundreds  of 
pounds  Avhich  this  man  sank  into  his  flrrm.  Yet  for  these 

hundreds,  the  tenant  obviously  obtained  a fair  return,  or 
else 

WHERE  DID  THE  £800  COME  FROM? 

Surely  it  came  from  the  land,  and  did  both  landoAvner 
and  tenant  great  credit.  It  shoAA’ed  that  the  landoAAmer 
had  not  asked  a greater  rent  than  reason  justified,  it 
shoAved  that  the  tenant  Avas  an  excellent  farmer.  It  is 
a little  difhculc  to  see  the  A'illainy  of  the  system  aa'IiIcIi 
produces  such  excellent  results. 

The  next  page  is  filled  Avith  mere  vapour,  and  the  next  is 
xnuen  the  same,  saA'e  that  it  contains  one  significantly 

A very  i passage.  Adfyfr  tells  us  of  a farmer 

improbable  ! daughter  aAvay  to  a boarding 

tale.  j school,  and  made  the  payments  through 
friends,  because  if  the  agent  had  knoAvn  he 
would  have  raised  the  rent.  But  the  rent  was  not  raised, 


and  the  agent,  no  doubt,  knew  perfectly  well  where  the 
girl  was  all  the  time.  We  see  then  that  this  grievance  is 
purely  imaginary. 

..  , . ^ 1 At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  (31), 

re  jonimended-  Adfyfr  deliberately  quotes  a number  of 

j passages,  culled  from  vernacular  papers, 
ai  d from  the  utterances  of  rabid  members  of  Parliament, 
justifying  the  detestable  and  cowardly  crime  of  Boy  cot- 
ti  ig.  Supremely  sensitive  wdiere  the  interests  of  their 
party  are  concerned,  the  advocates  of  confiscation  and 
plunder  have  no  mercy  for  those  who  disagree  with  them 
01  matters  of  opinion.  On  the  wliole  it  is  not  entirely  to 
hi  regretted  that  they  should  make  their  view  public. 
“They  that  live  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.’^ 
Men  who  seek  to  push  what  they  pretend  to  think  a 
m lasure  of  reform  by  these  methods  can  hardly  expect 
gentle  treatment  in  return,  and  must  not  be  surprised  if, 
wnen  opportunity  offers,  harsh  measure  is  meted  out  to 
tl:  em. 

. , , 1 The  chapter  ends  with  a magnificent  false- 

falsehood-  ! ^Ae  are  told  that  nearly 

■J  2,000,000  OF  UNCULTIVATED  LAND 

IN  WALES 

m gilt  be  cultivated  if  Adfyfr  had  his  way.  Now  the 
ac  'eage  of  Wales,  including  all  the  land  and  all  the  water, 
IS  but 

4,721,823  ACRES, 

an 4 of  this  in  1837,  according  to  the  Government  returns, 

2,831,155  WERE  IN  CULTIVATION, 

so  that  including  all  the  rocky  mountain  tracks,  all  the 
sa  ids,  all  the  lakes  and  all  the  rivers,  as  capable  of 
cu  tivation,  which  they  are  not,  Adfyfr  is  still  wrong. 
Tl  ese  figures  are  only  quoted  in  order  to  show  that  he  is 
culpably  careless,  for  of  course  there  is  not  a Welshman 
who  does  not  know^  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  very 
lit  de  land  v/asted  in  Wales.  You  cannot  grow  corn  oh 
Cbder  Idris,  on  the  sands  near  Llanddwyn,  on  the  stony 
sic  es  of  the  Carnedds,  and  it  may  be  said  without  the 


slightest  fear  of  contradiction  from  reasonable  people  that 
these  places  and  the  like,  with  the  rivmrs  and  lalces,  form 
at  least  five-sixths  of  the  uncultivated  area  of  the  country. 

9.  Game. 

The  grievances,  or  alleged  grievances,  under  this  head 
aie  langecl  undei  thiee  heads.  It  is  saicl  that  landowners 
in  Wales  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Ground  Game 
Act,  that  no  compensation  is  given  for  the  damage  done 
by  gcune,  and  that  the  magistrate  before  whom  the 
majority  of  offenders  against  the  game  laws  are  tried  are 
themsei\  es  for  the  most  part  landowners,  and  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  game. 

If  Ground  Game  nieSatloii  is  one  whielr  ought 

Act  evaded,  Par-  , serious  refection  in 

lianient  helpless.  minds  of  those  gentlemen  who  ima- 

4 gine  that  the  panacea  for  agricultural 
distiess,  and  indeed  for  all  social  evils,  is  to  be  found  in 
statutory  interference  with  freedom  of  contract.  It  must 
be  well  known  even  to  Adfyfr  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  an  agreement  between  landowner  and  tenant,  by 
wdiich  the  Ground  Game  Act  purports  to  be  avoided,  is 
utterly  bad  and  illegal.  Nevertheless,  says  Adfyfr,  such 

made.  Does  it  occur  to  his  mind  that 
it  tins  IS  the  case,  the  ground  is  cut  from  under  the  feet 

of  those  reformers  who  will  persist  in  the  endeavour  to 
treat  grown  men  as  it  they  were  children'?  It  is,  in  fact, 
utteily  useless  for  parliament  to  provide  farmers  with 
safeguards,  if  farmers  are  going  to  throw  those  safe- 
guards to  the  winds.  The  State,_  even  in  its  most  impera- 
ti\e  mood,  can  only  say  that  if  certain  agreements  are 
made,  they  shall  not  be  enforced  by  law ; it  cannot 
prevent  people  from  making  promises,  and  fulfillino-  them. 
Assuming  all  that  Adfyfr  says  to  be  true,  the  circum- 
stances are  analogous  to  those  of  the  contract  involved  in 
a common  wvager.  Parliament  has  said,  over  and  over 
again,  acknowledging  the  fact  that  betting  is  the  cryino- 
A ice  of  the  age,  thaj:  bets  are  illegal,  and  shall  not  be 
lecognlsed  at  law.  Tet  it  remains  a notorious  fact  that 
betting  llouiishes  amazingly,  and  that  men  Avill  pav  money 
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lo  it  on  the  turf  or  at  the  gambling  table  when  they  will 
lien  not  ] their  just  debts.  The  truth  in 

..  TOr>f.  ICJ  -111-,! 1 1*_  i"  TL  r 
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D.achines-  I or  universal  application.  Men 

J cannot  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  machines; 
tl.ey  must  be  treated  as  human  beings  possessed  of  a will, 
ai  d attempts  to  treat  them  otherwise  must  always  fail. 

How  far  the  practice  of  evading  the  Act  in  question 
prevails,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  since  the  measure  came  into  operation,  the  numbers 
ol  gi ound  game  have  been  enormouslv  reduced.  Farmers, 
G.  onnd  game  1 less  than  preservers  of  game,  are  aware 
micli  reduced-  { that  rabbits  are  not  half  as  plentiful  as  they 

j used  to  be,  and  that  outsi<ie  the  large  parks 
hares  are  now  extremely  rare.  In  a matter  of  this  kind, 
it  is  not  unjust  or  improper  to  quote  personal  experiences, 
and  the  writer  knows  that  in  Anglesey,  which  is  as  good 
a (,‘ounty  for  game  as  any  in  North  Wales,  it  is  not  often 
thit  a rabbit  linds  its  way  into  the  game  bag,  and  that 
tli3  slaughter  of  a hare  is  quite  an  event. 

Under  the  existing  law  it  is  unreasonable  for  tenants 
to  expect  compensation  for  damage  done  by  ground  game, 
be3ause  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  though  in  i'act 
CO  npensation  sometimes  is  given.  This  is  a matter  which 
relbrmei's  ought  to  take  into  serious  consideration.  The 
moment  the  law  steps  in,  and  says  to  the  landowner,  ‘'You 
must  permit  your  tenants  to  kill  rabbits  and  hares,”  the 
lat  downer  ceases  to  be  responsible,  morally  or  otherwise,  for 
th(i  damage  done  by  them.  The  tenant  may  kill  thein,  he 
cannot  divest  himself  of  the  right  to  do  so,  and  he  may 
recoup  himself  by  the  sale  or  the  consumption  of  the  car- 
cases, by  which,  with  rabbits  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  4d.  per 
couple,  and  hares  at  4s.  or  thereabouts  a piece,  he  may,  if 

his  farm  is  over-run  with  ground  game,  make  a comfortable 
liti  le  sum. 

.11  eflect,  the  preservation  of  all  game  was,  until  this 
me  isure  came  into  operation,  a matter  of  barg'ain  between 
the  landowner  and  tenant,  and  there  is  no  question  th-at 
the  pie\alence  or  otherwise  of  rabbits,  which  are  the  only 
car se  of  serious  miscnief,  would  always  .be  taken  into 
acciunt.  But  parliament  has  stepped  in  to  define  the 
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rights  of  the  tenant,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
if,  under  the  circumstances,  landowners  bid  tenants  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  that  which  the  law  gives  to  them. 
AVhere  the  Act  is  practically  a dead  letter,  then  it  is  ob- 
vious that  tenancy  under  the  landowner  who  disregards  it, 
must  have  some  peculiar  advantages,  otherwise  he  would 
not  find  tenants. 

lord  Stanley's  1 

dog  circuBr*  j Stanley  s dog  circular,  a document  which 

was  after  all  rather  comic  than  serious, 
and  which  certainly  was  not  followed  by  much  mor- 
tality among  dogs.  He  omits  to  add  that  the  circular 
was  issued  at  a time  when  rabies  was  pi’evalent,  that  tire 
number  of  dogs  in  Anglesey  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  population,  that  Anglesey  is  not  a county  in  wlilcli 
sheep  dogs  are  much  used,  that  the  Anglesey  dogs  do  not 
contribute  much  towards  the  revenue,  lie  makes,  in 
fict,  a mountain  out  of  a molehill,  and  omits  to  give  weight 
to  the  notorious  fret  that  Lord  Stanley  is  a remarkably 
popular  landowner.  Liberal  in  erecting  buildings,  friendly 
in  ^manner,  considerate  in  the  matter  of  arrears,  he  can 
afford  to  ask  his  tenants  to  humour  him  in  small  matters 
without  risking  their  affection. 

It  is  said  that  poison  is  laid  down  for 
dogs.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  answer  is 
that  such  laying  down  of  poison  is  already 
forbidden  by  the  law,  and  is  not  merely 
the  subject  of  civil  action,  but  also  renders  the  offender 
liable  to  criminal  proceedings.  It  would  certainlv  puzzle 
Adfyfr  or  anybody  else  to  render  the  law  more  stringent 
than  it  already  is,  and  if,  being  stringent,  it  is  ineffectual, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  better  remedy  Adfyfr  sugg’csts. 
Accoiding  to  him,  it  would  seem  that  Welsh  farmers  are 
by  nature  so  timid  that  they  dare  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  protection  which  the  law  gives  them.  In  the  interests 
of  the  honour  of  the  Welsh  people,  this  insulting  theory 
may  be  repudiated  with  indignation.  But  if  it  were  true, 
then  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  attempt 
to  help  such  persons. 

Adfyfr  seems  to  tliink  that  tlie  only  way  of  breathing 


Poisoning 
Dogs  already 
illegal- 
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i ito  these  people  the  spirit  of  independence  and  of  man- 
^ 1 hness,  would  be  to  give  them  what  he  calls 

1 confiscation  i ol  tenure.  This  means  confiscation 

j compensation  of  a valuable  right 

of  the  landowner,  a right  for  which  in  many  cases  he  has 
paid  in  cash;  it  means  the  creation  of  a species  of  property 
1j6w  to  Wales;  it  means  the  presentation  of  that  property 
t ) the  tenants  free  of  charge.  In  advocating  a measure 
oPthis  Lind,  Adfyfr  is  merely  building  a castle  in  the  air, 
aid  attempting  to  run  counter  to  the  whole  course  of 
history,  brom  the  earliest  ages  there  has  been  a constant 
tendency  towards  the  development  of  the  idea  of  absolute 
p 'operty  in  land,  and  it  may  now  be  taken  to  be  a postu- 

iclfyfr  a reasonable  discussion  that  it  is  to 

r(-actioiiist  I interest  of  the  community  for  land  to  be 

as  easily  saleable,  and  as  simple  to  deal  with, 
S(>  far  as  its  nature  permits,  as  stock  or  shares.  Adfyfr, 
b dug  in  this  matter  a re-actionist,  rather  than  an  apostle 

01  progress,  would  alter  all  this.  Ho  would  divide  the 
land  between  two  owners,  and  give  to  the  tenants  a new 
k nd  of  property.  It  has  perhaps  not  occurred  to  his 

2 ad  fixity  of  ten- ' slovenly  mind  that  fixity  of  tenure  in- 
ure confers  a volves  tenant-right,  which  is,  by  its  very 

v£  liiable  property  nature,  a saleable  thing,  and  a thiim’ 

’j’®  ‘‘‘  P"®.®;. 

is  it  easy  to  see  why  Jones,  Williams 
and  Iloberts,  who  happen  at  this  momimt  to  be  in  posses- 
si  )n  of  various  holdings,  should  be  chosen,  in  preference 
tc  others,  who  are  not  holders  of  land,  as  the  persons  upon 
whom  this  substantial  benefit,  this  magnificant  present, 
IS  to  be  bestowed.  But  the  more  important  consideratmn 
IS  that  if  Parliament,  in  a confiscatory  mood,  were  to 
b(  stow  general  fixity  of  tenure  and  tenant-right,  it  would 
lang-erof  "1  ^^^ter  rich  men  from  purchasing  estates,  and 
a;tackin^  would  render  land  less  saleable.  Take  the 
property  in  case  of  a man  who  has  made  his  fortune  in 
land.  j business,  and  wishes  to  retire  into  the  life  of 
a country  gentleman.  He  is  contented  now  to  buy  land, 
to  let  it  at  rentals  which  bring  him  in  from  one  to  three 
percent,  on  his  investment,  to  do  many  things  for  his 


tenantry  which  the  law  by  no  means  compels.  He  is  so 
contented  because  he  is  able  to  surround  himself  with 
men  whom  he  likes,  to  rid  himself  of  unpleasant  neighbours. 
Divest  liim  of  this  power,  and  he  will  refuse  to  be  saddled 
with  tenants  who  are  not  of  his  choosing;  will  not  buy 
estates,  will  invest  his  money  to  greater  profit,  and,  very 
likely,  go  and  spend  his  income  in  some  pleasant  place 
abroad. 

One  answer  to  Adfyfr  then  is,  that  the  remedy  which 
he  proposes  is  considerably  worse  than  the  disease. 

Another  is  that  the  disease  practically  does 
No  real  j j^ot  exist.  From  such  a writer  as  he  is  w'e 
comp  amt  j only  of  the  men  who  complain  wdien  they 
are  interrogated.  Writing  for  the  ignorant  and  the  pre- 
judiced, he  says  not  a word  about  estates  such  as  that  of 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  upon  which  landowner  and  tenant 
take  their  sport  in  friendship  together,  and  the  farmers 
gladly  preserve  the  hares.  He  leaves  a general  kind  of 
impression  that  crops  are  ruined  regularly  by  featliered 
game,  whereas  anybody  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject 
_ > is  well  aware  that  partridges  are  not  regarded 

e^ao-aerated  ^ farmers  as  productive  of  any  serious  da- 

^ mage,  and  that  pheasants,  where  they  exist 
in  any  Cjuantity,  are  invariably  fed  in  the  coverts. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter. 
Belore  tenancy  commences  the  land  is  the  property  of  the 

General  ' owner.  The  right  of  shooting  over  it  is  worth 
a t ^ certain  sum,  and  if  that  right  were  let  with 
J the  land,  the  tenant  would  have  to  pjay  a 
higher  rent.  It  may  be  said,  that  even  if  that  higher  rent 
were  ofiered,  the  landowner  would  not  part  with  his  right. 
It  may  be  so,  though  there  are  probably  not  many  agri- 
cultural tenants  who  would  care  to  take  the  shooting  of 
their  farms  at  the  market  price.  But  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  applicants,  and  plenty  of  them,  for  every  vacant 
farm  v/ho  clo  not  waint  the  shooting,  who  prefer  that  the 
landowner  should  keep  it,  who  could  not  manage  it  them- 
selves if  they  had  it.  Have  other  prospective  tenants, 
who  would  like  to  have  the  shooting  without  paying  for 
it,  a better  right  than  those  who  have  been  described  to 
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le  accepted  as  holders  of  the  land,  and  if  so,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  and  reason,  why?  In  truth  however, 
t lis  is  a bogus  grievance,  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
t lat  when  the  corn  is  cut,  and  the  shooting  parties  walk 
over  the  stubbles  and  through  the  turnips,  they  are,  in 
s 3lte  of  Adfyfr  and  other  cantankerous  stirrers  up  of  ill-will, 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  farmers,  who  take  pride  in  their 
ability  to  show  them  good  sport. 

Poaching  and  1 . V Aafyfi-  it 

.he  justices.  quite  possible  to  agr<,'e.  Beyond  doubt 

it  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the  majority 
o ' offenders  against  the  game  laws  should  be  tried  before 
ji  stices,  who  are  themselves  for  the  most  part  preservers 
o * game.  That  a law  of  this  kind,  a law  which  is  in 
el  feet  a class  law,  should  be  administered  by  the  persons 
whom  it  favours,  is  a mistake  which  I believe  that  land- 
owners,  as  a body,  would  gladly  see  rectified.  Severe 
sentences  for  poaching,  imposed  by  country  justices,  are 
always  liable  to  be  criticised  on  the  ground  of  interest. 
IS]  evertheless  they  may  sometimes  be  criticised  unfairly, 
and  those  who  have  followed  Adfyfr  thus  far,  wdll  not  be 
si.rprised  to  find  that  he  snatches  an  opportunity  for  un- 
ji  st  invective.  He  tells  us  of  a man  w ho  wais  prosecuted 
ibr  taking  fourteen  pheasants’  eggs,  and  says  of  the  magis- 
tiates,  “They  consulted  with  their  clerk,  and  finally  de- 
ci  led  that  the  offender  should  be  separately  prosecuted 
fo : the  abstraction  of  each  egg.  Fourteen  separate  charges 
w ?re  therefore  preferred  against  him,  and  he  w^as  fined  5s. 
ai  d costs  for  each  offence.”  This  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  an 

utterly  incorrect  and  misleading  account  of  the 
facts,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  there  is 
any  foundation  wdiatever  for  the  story.  If 
there  w^as  harshness  showm,  it  was  by  the  pro- 
se 3utor,  and  not  by  the  magistrates;  he,  not  they,  decided 
to  follow  the  course  ordained  by  the  law;  their  business 

was,  after  ascertaining  the  lawq  to  adminis- 
J ter  it  according  to  their  ability. 

The  law^  is  apparently  harsh  and  cruel,  and 
I is  perhaps  more  severe  than  necessary.  But 
j it  has  two  justitications.  In  the  first  place, 


The 
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pheasants  are  originally  imported  birds,  and  fully  H-  of  those 

Iwdiich  reach  maturity  in  this  country  are  artificially  reared. 

Hence,  apart  from  the  mere  law  of  the  question,  taking 
\ pheasants’  eggs  is  a very  near  relation  of  theft.  Every- 

body knows  that  he  is  forbidden  to  take  them,  everybody 
, knows  that  they  are,  practically  speaking,  an  artificial 

I product.  This  justifies  the  prohibition  against  stealino- 

' " , • them.  The  severity  with  which  the  law^  regards  the 

offence  is  due  partly  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting 
the  offender.  On  the  same  principle  judges  invariably 
V ' inflict  a more  severe  punishment  on  the  man  who  steals 
a mountain  sheep,  than  on  the  man  wdio  steals  a small 
sum  of  money. 

A sad  case  and  a 1 localised  but 

miserable  argument  ! t'™.  others  are.  One  comes  from 

^ Merionethshire,  and  runs  thus : — • 

‘•Three  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  fitther  of  ten  children  in  Mer- 
ionethshiiy  was  espied  by  the  prying  eyes  of  game-keepers  looking  for 
I rabbits.  The  man  was  scared,  dartetl  away  headlong,  and  was  drowned 

in  a ford  which  he  attempted  to  cross.  His  surviving  companion  was 
t'  caught  and  sentenced  to  12  months  hard  labour.  The  coroner  in  vaiu 

sought  to  dissuade  the  clergyman  landowner  from  forcing  forward  the 
painful  prosecution.” 


The  first  part  of  the  story  is  melancholy.  It  is  a pity 
that  the  father  of  ten  children  should  be  drowned,  but  it  is 
ne\  ei  theless  clear  that  in  this  case  the  man  was  trespas- 
sing, and,  if  there  had  been  no  game  law^s  at  all,  would 
have  been  liable  to  be  pursued.  That  he  was  drowmed 
appears  to  have  been  his  misfortune  and  fault.  That  the 
surv’iving  man  w’^as  sentenced  wuth  such  severity  clearly 
proves  him  to  have  been  an  old  oftender:  he  could  not 
have  been  so  punished  if  he  had  not  been;  and  it  is  a little 
difficult  to  see  wdiy  because  A is  drowmed,  B,  his  accomplice, 
should  be  allow^ed  to  go  scot  free.  As  for  the  coroner,  he 
cleaily  forgot  himself  altogether,  and  in  the  pompous 
manner  wdiich  is  frequently  affected  by  officials,  w^ent  fiir 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  duty  when  he  presumed  to 
attempt  to  stop  an  impending  j)rosecutiou.  The  coroner 
has  no  concern  with  us  fill  we  die;  then,  if  necessary,  he 
must  ascertain  how  we  died.  He  is  not  appointed  to  be 
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t ie  moral  adviser  of  the  living,  and  if  he  presumes  upon 
his  office  he  must  be  sharply  rebuked. 

^ Probably  the  story  told  of  Thomas  AVilliams,  Parciaii 
Iffios,  Llanddeiniolen,  carries  off  the  ])alm  from  all  others 
as  containing  an  unblushing  series  of  falsehoods.  The 
cise  may  be  given  in  exlenso: — 

.ldfyfr’9  1 “The  case  of  THOMAS  WILLLAMS,  PARCIAU  PJIOS 

Story.  \ LLANDDEIX  tae  whole  of 

T •,  T t m raonthsago.  Mr.  Williams  is  politoally 

a LiDGivdl  of  L/ibeidlSj  and  it  is  doubtful  whetbtr  bis  case  would  uot  couio 
more  legitimately  under  another  category  than  that  of  game  f^rievance. 
i*ut  we  will  taka  it  here.  ^Ir.  Williams,  it  is  stated,  was  considerably 
worried  by  the  pheasants,  rabbits,  and  hares,  which  made  havoc  on  his 
faim.  The  dog  which  he  owned  shared  liis  ma.ster’s  enmity  towards  the 
feathered  and  four-legged  de.stroyers.  As  to  what  followed,  there  are  two 
versions.  The  one  version  states  that  the  tenant  ‘Terreted,''  and  that  he 
had  in^  consequence  notice  of  quit  from  his  landlord,  the  Owner  of  the 
"V  A^XOL  estate;  that  he  oflered  an  apology  to  the  landlord,  and  killed 
the  dog  which  was  such  an  eyesore  to  the  landed  authorities;  thought 
then  that  all  settled,  but  lound  afterwards  that  his  oblation  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices  bad  been  in  vain ; that  his  notice  was  still  in  jorce. 
and  that  propective  tenants  came  to  inspect  the  premises.  The  other 
version  alleges  that  Mr.  M illiams  sent  in  a claiiu  to  his  landlord  in  res- 
pect of  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  on  his  farm  by  the  harmful 
trespass  of  paitiidges,  pheasants,  and  hares;  that  an  arbitration  award 
gave  Mr,  illiams  more  compensation  than  be  had  asked  for,  and  that 
, subsequently  he  had  notice,  1 am  not  going  to  speculate  which  of  these 
statements  is  the  true  one:  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state  the 
reasonable  inference, — that 

THE  LIBERAL  TENANT  OF  A TORY  LANDO'WNER 

in  North  ales,  a tenant  of  the  highest  probity,  the  descendant  of  a res- 
pected family  who  had  tilled  the  soil  there  for  sixty  years,  had  notice  to 
quit  after  certain  protective  action  which  he  thought  expedient  to  take 
tiie  game  which  over-ran  his  farm.  Mr.  AVilliums  did  uot  budge  from 
his  homestead.  It  was  publicly  stated  in  AVelsh  circles  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  lea\e  till  he  was  removed  by  lorce.  He  is  at  Parciau 
ilhos  still.  But  between  ^now^  and  Hhen^  some  peculiar  A\  elsh  coitcs- 
pondence  bearing  upon  his  case  has  occurz'ed.  Allegations  were  made 
about  the  policy  ’which  Mr,  A\ illiams  had  adopted  with  his  landlord:  ho 
.leluted  them,  and,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote, 
lie  states,  that  after  the  breach  with  the  landlord,  and  about  the  time 
when  the  notice  had  expired,  documents  were  placed  before  him,  and 
^1  had  to  sign  one  of  them,  or  submit 

TO  BE  TURNED  AAYAY  NEXT  DAY  FROM  MY  FARM/ 

“AYhat  may  have  been  the  precise  purport  of  that  letter  I cannot  say : 
it  must  be  left  to  individual  judgment  to  infer  whether  it  was  or  was  not 

likely  to  bo  a document  calculated  to  fortify  the  independence  of  the 
tenant.'' 

Now  it  happens  that  both  these  versions  of  this  precious 
.‘^;':ory  are  absohitely  fklse.  In  the  first  place,  all  of  Mr. 
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Assheton  Smith’s  tenants  are  allowed  to  ferret  for  rabbits. 

The  true  'I  'were  so  permitted  long  before  the  Ground 
story  ^ ' Game  Act  was  passed.  So  much  for  the  first 
^ version.  In  the  second  place,  Williams  had 
notice  to  quit  before,  and  not  after,  he  demanded  compen- 
sation for  injury  to  a certain  field  of  Swedes.  In  the  third 
place,  the  amount  awarded  him  by  the  arbitrators  was  not 
more,  but  less  than  he  demanded. 

Notice  was  originally  given  to  him  because  he  had  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  manj^'  times,  and  tliis  after  he  had 
solemnly  promised  not  to  commit  the  offence  again.  The 
notice  in  question  expired  on  the  12th  November,  18S6, 
and  on  Williams  declining  to  quit,  an  ejectment  order  was 
obtained,  and  handed  to  the  sheriff.  Then  he  pleaded  for 
mercy,  and  was  allowed  to  stay  on  for  a year,  on  making 
a formal  apology.  He  again  poached,  was  prosecuted  and 
hned.  Again  he  was  forgiven,  and  allowed  to  finish  his 
year,  when  he  left  quietly. 

Proofs  ''  account  given  by  the  agent  of  the 

J Vaynol  Estate,  whose  mere  word  will  readily  be 
accepted.  But  documentary  proofs  are  not  wanting.  The 
notice  is  no  doubt  entered  in  the  estate  books;  the  award 
lies  at  the  Estate  Office;  the  apology  was  published;  the 
conviction  was  and  is  duly  recorded.  The  wiiole  story 
leaves  upon  the  mind  the  Impression  of  a landowner 
gentle  to  the  verge  of  weakness,  and  of  a tenant  ungrate- 
lul  even  unto  perfidy.  Even  now  the  history  is  not  quite 
complete,  for  it  must  be  added  that  the  farm  was  sub- 
sequently offered  to  the  sisters  of  Williams,  who,  for  want 
of  capital,  declined  it. 

In  dealing  wdth  this  man,  AdfylV,  it  is  a positive  pleasure 
to  come  to  a definite  story,  because  then  his  culpable 
methods  can  be  exposed  to  the  light,  for  it  is  culpable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a person  who  aspires  to  lead  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  lie  should,  whether  deliberately  or  not 
matters  not  a straw,  print  that  which  is  not  true,  concern- 
ingMhings  wdth  regard  to  wiiich  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  truth. 
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'I  Then,  forsooth,  we  are  told  a harrowlno- 

eviction  of  a blind  patriarch  o1' 
^ 80  at  Llanddeiniolen  hfty  years  ago,  about 
which,  as  a matter  of  course,  nobody  remembers  anything. 
Mid  which  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  existing 

land  laws  as  the  Gulf  stream.  The  next 
I story  which  relates  to  an  individual,  w’ho 
resisted  eviction  with  tirearms,  or  expressed 
his  readiness  to  do  so,  is  so  utterly  foreign  to  the  Welsh 
( haracter  that  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I do 
l ot  believe  a word  of  it.  It  has,  however,  the  merit  of 
showing  the  position  which  Adfyfr  adopts  towards  violent 
wTong-doers,  a position  hardly  commendable,  for  he  rather 
i [)proves  of  this  gentleman’s  behaviour. 

10.  Evictions. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  inllammatory  work  which 

I es  before  me  labours  to  prove  that  evictions  are  common, 
and  that  the  cause  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a combination 
between  landowners  and  clergy.  This  may  be  presumed 
t)  be  the  interpretation  of  the  sentence,  “The  upholders 
of  political  and  polemical  landlordism  in  Wales  have  denied 
t le  incidence  (sic.)  of  Welsh  evictions.”  “Incidence”  is 
probably  a magnilocjueiit  substitute  for  “existence”  or 
“occurrence,”  and  as  such  it  is  wrongly  used.  Still  vve 
n list  assume  that  the  writer  had  some  meaning  in  his 

II  iiid,  and  we  must  try  to  disinter  tliat  meaning  from  a 
n ist  of  ill  chosen  verbiage. 

. Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  nobody  has 

Si  me  evictions  (|0Qied  that  evictions  have  occurred, 

01  course  must  i mi  ^ a , 

and  will  occur  as  Jong  as  men  do  not  pay 

^ their  rents.  Society  would  cease  to  exist 
il  men  were  allowed  to  possess  themselves  of  the  property 
cl  others  under  promise  of  paying  rent,  and  to  retain 
possession  indefinitely  without  payment.  It  will  suffice 
for  the  present  purpose  to  prove  to  reasonable  and  prac- 
ti  ,*al  minds,  which  are  the  only  minds  worth  addressing, 
tl  at  at  the  present  time,  and  during  recent  years,  tenants 
have  not  been  evicted  for  political  reasons,  or  because  they 
wire  Nonconformists.  Observe,  that  it  is  not  denied  that 
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on  some  estates  a preference  may  be  given  to  a tenant 
whose  views  are  known  to  coincide  with  those  of  the 
landowner  when  there  was  a vacant  flirra.  This  is  human 
nature’s  work.  Given  various  candidates  for  a vacancy, 
and  a man  who  has  the  power  of  filling  the  vacancy,  all 
the  laws  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future,  will  not 
prevent  the  choice  from  falling  on  the  man  who  is  most 
liked.  That  in  spite  of  this  the  majority  of  holdings  are 
occupied  by  Nonconformists  proves,  if  It  proves  anything, 
the  existence  of  a tolerant  spirit  in  the  landowners,  and  a 
confidence  on  their  part  that  Nonconformists  will  not 
generally  be  led  away  by  the  party  of  agitation. 

The  opposition  which  landowners  have  shown  to  the 
Anti-Tithe  League  is  a different  matter,  and  is  justified 
by  the  history  and  the  aims  of  that  association,  with 
which,  after  disposing  of  Adfyfr,  an  endeavour  will  be 
made  to  deal  at  once. 

Adfyfr  begins  by  saying,  “We  will  go 
Alleged poli-  back  a little  in  point  of  time;”  then  he 

^^^llfbeforeT^  once,  it  may  have  been  30,  or 

Ballot  Act  have  been  70  years  ago,  one  David 

Jones  was  evicted  from  a South  Wales 


bolding  for  political  reasons.  This  story,  if  true,  is,  as  the 
sequel  shoivs,  utterly  outside  the  point,  and  no  argument 
can  be  founded  on  it.  Then  comes  an  entirely  untraceable 
tale  of  a man,  whose  home  and  buildings  were  allowed  to 
tumble  down  because  he  was  suspected  of  Liberal  jmocli- 
vlties.  This  story,  v.dth  deference  to  its  relator,  cannot 
be  believed  as  it  stands.  In  addressing  him,  we  must  not 
of  course  assume  that  any  landowner  possesses  common 
humanity,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  on  a mere 
suspicion  any  man  would  allow  his  property  to  fall  into 
ruinous  decay.  If  he  acted  in  this  suicidal  manner  he 
would  himself  be  the  loser.  In  fact,  this  tale,  referring  to 
no  county  and  to  no  landowner  in  particular,  imputing  mur- 
derous motives,  relating  acts  of  lunatic  folly,  has  all  the 
marks  of  fiction,  and  very  stupid  fiction  into  the  bargain. 


If  the  statement  had  been  true,  or  nearlv 
I true,  it  would  have  been  not  only  the  riglit 
^ but  the  duty  of  Adfyfr  to  make  it  public 
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with  full  details.  The  landowner  would  nob  have  dared 
to  take  proceedings;  if  he  had  dared,  he  would  have  been 
held  up  to  public  scorn,  and  life  would  have  been  intoler- 
able to  him  in  any  country  where  his  iniquities  were  known. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  story  would  not  have 
been  written  out  at  length,  if  it  had  only  been  true.  An 
or  nee  of  truth  would,  in  such  a case,  have  been  worth  all 
the  argument  in  Adfyfr’s  pamphlet,  but  when  an  account 
of  an  alleged  crime  is  so  given  that  it  is  impossible  to 
test  a single  word  of  it,  the  just  conclusion  is,  that  the 
st  itement  will  not  bear  investigation.  AV e hear  of  “icicles” 
or  the  floor,  of  “wolfish  manoeuvres,”  of  “crumbling 
(h/ellings,”  of  the  “fell  consumption.”  All  this,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  is  an  appeal  to  real  human  sympathy.  Now 
1 renture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a human  being  in  the 
kingdom  who  would  not  feel  the  same  indignation,  it  he 
be  lieved  that  this  thing  had  been  done;  but  until  the 
ii:  me  of  the  man  who  committed  this  crime,  the  name  of 
vi  rtim,  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  locality  are  made 
public,  sympathy  must  remain  in  abeyance.  Instead  of 
tl  at,  there  rises  scornful  indignation  at  either  the  male- 
v(  lence  or  the  stupidity  of  a political  writer,  who  either 
tajricates  the  whole  thing,  or  knowing  it  to  be  true 
does  not  dare,  although  he  can  have  no  cause  of  fear, 
tc  give  the  particulars  of  a slow  and  deliberate  murder, 
w iicli  would  go  a very  long  way  to  support  his  indict- 

m snt. 

Then  we  are  taken  back,  with  an  audacity  which  startles 
tl  e mind,  to  the  days  before  the  Ballot  Act,  days  which 
ern  never  return.  In  those  times,  not  only  landowners, 
but  employers  of  labour  undoubtedly  exercised  a political 
pc  wer,  which,  in  the  light  of  our  present  opinions,  seems 
tc  have  been  intolerable,  a power  which  we  can  hardly 
realise.  Moreover,  in  those  days,  the  “Chapel  Screw'* 
w IS,  as  Adfyfr  ought  to  know,  applied  with  unrelenting 
severity.  This  was  by  no  means  an  evil  contined  to  Wales, 
but  wms  common  to  the  whole  kingdom;  it  was^  an  evil 
w lich  we  all  deplore.  But  for  all  that,  Adfyfr  might  just 
as  well  refer  to  the  ways  of  the  children  of  men  before  the 
D 3luge,  as  to  the  actions  of  landowners  before  the  Ballot 
Art.  He  knows,  well  enough,  that  the  Beform  Acts  of 

32,  18G7,  and  yesterday,  placed  political  power  in  the 


Efficac  of  "1  people.  He  knows  that 

Ballot  Act  I Ballot  Act  rendered  it  absolutely  im- 

possible  for  landowners  or  anybody  else  to 
obtain  votes  at  elections  by  means  of  intimidation.  He 
knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  find  out  how  a 
man  has  voted.  Yet,  with  an  Indecency  which  is  marvel- 
lous, he  ventures  to  use  occurrences  20  years  old  as  an 
argument  applicable  to  an  entirely  different  state  of  things. 
The  attempt  is  so  insulting  to  common  sense  that  it  vrould 
be  mere  waste  of  time  to  expose  his  exaggerations,  to 
criticise  the  method  of  his  narrative.  That  he  should  be 
driven  to  it  proves,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt,  the 
weakness  of  his  case. 

Wo:Iern  charges!  , deal  with  the  present, 

ail  very  obscure  j into  gcnoicil  language.  IJ10 

^ spirit,  he  says,  of  the  landowners  is  the 
same.  “After  the  very  last  General  Election,  Welsh  fann- 
ers who  did  not  vote  at  all — vrho  feared  their  landowners 
too  much  to  vote  Liberal,  and  feared  their  consciences  too 
much  to  vote  Tory,  and  say,  ‘Amen  to  Tory  grace’ — had 
their  rents  immediately  raised.”  This  is  arrant  nonsense. 
No  man,  but  a fool,  need  fear  to  vote  under  a law  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  find  out  how  he  has  voted,  and  if 
Adfyfr  means  to  say  that  after  the  election  of  188G,  and 
because  of  the  results  of  that  election,  certain  rents  were 
raised,  I for  one,  decline  to  believe  the  story  until  I know 
the  particulars.  The  great  mass  of  the  landowners  were 
at  that  time,  as  the  sequel  shows,  giving  reductions. 
Everybody  knows  that  intimidation  of  voters  by  other 
than  spiritual  methods  is  now  an  impossibility,  and  be- 
sides this,  in  dealing  with  such  a man  as  this,  who  is 
proved  to  be  wrong  whenever  he  is  definite,  it  is  perfectly 
just  to  ignore  every  general  imputation. 

ihen  comes  Adfyfr  s favourite  weapon,  a charge  against 
landowners  of  banding  together  with  the  clergy  to  sap  the 
strength  of  Nonconformity,  by  giving  the  preference  to 
Church-going  tenants,  and  by  persecuting  INonconformlst 
tenants.  The  evidence  by  which  this  charge  Is  supported 
is  very  flimsy  as  far  as  North  AVales  is  concerned.  We 
are  told  that  on  two  Elintslilre  estates  Church-goino-  ten- 
ants are  preferred,  that  somebody  once  wrote  to  Uie  AY?2/i 
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W lies  Chronicle  a letter,  in  which  Sir  Ptichard  Bulkeley 
\\i  s advised  to  choose  a Churchman  as  tenant  for  a vacant 
hum;  that  two  Anglesey  farmers  have  received  notice  for 
albwing  prayer  meetings  to  he  held  in  their  houses.  It 
wrs  a mistake  to  use  the  word  evidence,  which  applies 
on  y to  the  letter  in  the  Noith  Wales  Chronicle,  a letter 
wl.ich  proves  nothing  whatever  about  landowners,  and 
nothing  at  all  except  that  there  is  one  bigoted  Churchman 
in  Wales,  which  may  readily  be  believed.  For  the  rest 
w(  have  nothing  but  Adfyfr’s  statements  to  prove  that 
men  have  been  turned  out  of  their  farms,  statements  so 
made  that  we  cannot  follow  them,  and  Adfyfr’s  suggestion 
of  a motive. 

Nevertheless  the  question  which  he  raises  in  this  sketchy 
w^y  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  it  may  be- 
w(  rth  while  to  show  how  far  there  is  an  alliance  between 
tli3  Church  and  the  clergy,  how  that  alliance  came  into 
be  ng  and  was  cemented,  and  why  it  is  the  only  thing  to- 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

First,  let  it  be  said  that  the  mere  fact 
that  all  over  Wales  are  to  be  found  on 
land  owned  by  Churchmen,  Nonconformist 
farmers  and  Nonconformist  chapels — the 
facts  relating  to  these  have  already  been 
gl”en — is  enough  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  land- 
ov  ners,  as  a body,  do  not  persecute  Nonconformity.  Bat 
there  is  an  alliance,  not  against  JSonconformitg,  but  against 
the  party  of  agitation,  an  alliance  founded  upon  mutual 
iiherist,  justified  by  the  most  powerful  feeling  of  hunvai 
nc  ture. 

The  landowners  and  the  clergy  are  both  threatened  with 
deprivation  of  their  property;  the  same  people  threaten 
beth  of  them;  their  enemies  have  shown  their  hands;  the 
landowners  and  the  clergy  have  therefore,  to  a certain 
extent,  joined  their  forces.  But  their  enemies  are  not  the 
Nonconformists,  but  the  small  class  of  people  like  Mr.  Gee 
of  Denbigh,  Adfyfr,  the  Bev.  Michael  Jones  of  Bala,  Mr. 
T1  omas  Ellis,  M.P.,  and  others  of  like  kidney,  who  are 
agitators  first,  and  Nonconformists  afterwards.  They  are 
banded  too’ether,  not  against  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism 

O / O 


I ow  clergy 
ar  d landown- 
er i are  allied 
ind  why- 
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•or  any  other  sect,  not  in  support  of  this  creed  or  that,  ljut 
in  defence  of  their  projDerty;  and  having  regard  to  the 
provocation  offered  to  them,  they  would  be  abundantly 
justified  if  they  used  their  power  to  the  utmost. 

Did  not  the  South  Wales  Daily  News  complain  against 
the  advocates  of  disestablishment  on  the  ground  tliat  they 
allowed  their  opponents  to  take  time  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, and  to  strengthen  themselves  for  the  battle?  Is  it 
otherwise  than  natural  that  the  same  principle  should 
animate  those  who  have  to  assume  the  attitude  of  defence  ? 

In  truth,  the  alliance  between  the  clergy  and  the  land- 
owners  has  grown  steadily  step  by  step,  and  has  corres- 
ponded exactly  with  the  development  of  the  published 
views  of  the  agitators.  As  soon  as  the  Anti-Tithe  League 

O O 


Avas  set  on  foot  at  Denbigh,  men  who  had 

particularly  Irish  history,  before 
League-  them,  saAV  that  it  Avas  but  the  prelude  to  a 
larger  plan  of  confiscation.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  morality  of  the  plan  of  campaign  originally 
adopted  by  that  association.  The  law,  it  is  said,  gives 
the  farmer  an  alternative  choice.  He  may  either  pay  the 
tithe,  A\diich  he  has  promised  to  pay,  or  he  may  Avalt  for 
p<ayment  to  be  enforced  by  the  sale  of  his  goods.  Some 
. of  the  judges  holding  peculiar  theological 

/lUi  TUhe  Avhich  do  not  commend  themselves  to 

^League-  either  Churchmen  or  Nonconformists,  hav^e 

said  that  to  take  the  latter  course  is  to  offer 
a legitimate  protest  against  the  existence  of  the  establish- 
ment; and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  party  of  disorder, 
Avhile  they  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  Bench  of  par- 
tiality,  Avhen  the  accusation  suits  their  purpose,  InA’ariably 
accept  judicial  utterances  as  inspired  Avhen  they  and  the 
judges  happen  to  be  at  one.  For  our  part  Ave  cast  no 
insinuations;  we  are  content  to  say  that  in  our  view  the 
duty  of  the  judges  is  to  interpret  the  law  Avith  a vieAV  to 
its  administration,  and  that  Avhen  the  point  at  issue  is  one 
of  morality  and  not  of  law,  the  opinion  of  a judge  is  Avorth 
exactly  as  much,  and  not  a particle  more,  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  individual.  Of  the  morality  of  the  plan  of 
campaign  adopted  by  the  League  in  the  beginning. 
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w 3 will  say  no  more  than  that  it  has  a certain  external 
r(  semblance  to  that  of  the  persons,  who,  perceiving  that 
tl  e law  offers  to  a man  a choice  between  thievinof  and 
honesty,  saying  in  effect  that  a thief  when  caught  shall  be 
sent  to  prison,  prefer  to  commit  theft,  and  to  risk  detec- 
ti  )n  and  its  consequences.  The  man  who  having  cove- 
nanted to  pay  the  tithe,  refuses  to  do  so,  risks,  it  is  true, 
but  very  little.  The  costs  of  recovering  it  are  but  small; 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  plan  exists  by  which 
notoriety  can  be  as  cheaply  purchased. 

Be  the  morality  of  the  League  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that 
tl:  e foundation  of  it  is  a deliberate  design  to  break  promises, 
a set  determination  not  to  fulfil  a solemn  contract,  and  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  an  association  formed  on 
tt  ese  principles  must  follow  them  out  to  their  logical 
conclusion.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  impression  of  a 
la -ge  number  of  peop>le  when  the  Anti-Tithe  League  was 
be  rn.  Landowners  were  warned  that  the  attack  on  the 
Ci lurch  would  prove  in  Wales,  as  in  Ireland,  to  be  merely 
the  preliminary  to  an  onslaught  on  the  existence  of 
property  in  land.  But  the  warning  was  by  no  means 
111  iversally  accepted,  and  there  were  found,  at  first,  not  a 
fe  V landowners  who  were  of  opinion,  that  as  far  as  they  were 
CO  icerned,  the  clergy  might  well  be  left  to  fight  their  own 
battle.  The  course  of  events  was  such  as  rapidly  to 
CO  ivince  every  observant  man  that  the  fruits  of  the  Anti- 
Tiihe  League  were  themselves  intolerable,  that  the  designs 
of  the  League  were  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Church.  Peaceful  protests  rapidly 
sh  rwed  a tendency  to  assume  the  shape  of  violent  riots. 


disligured,  at  Llangwm  for  example,  by 
brutal  cowardice  of  the  most  outrageous 
League  " character.  The  men  who  sheltered  them- 
^ selves  under  the  wing  of  the  law  showed 
foicible  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  very  law  which 
they  had  invited,  and  in  the  course  of  such  opposition 
w€re  not  ashamed  to  assault  and  beat  friendless  and  lonely 
me  n,  and  to  place  their  livms  in  peril.  At  this  point  it 
must  have  become  obvious  to  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
th  it  all  respectable  men,  who  held  the  reputation  of  Wales 


dear,  would  of  necessity  be  driven  to  the  opposite  camp, 

“ B an er”  takes  ^ But  this  was  not  all.  The  “Baner”  was 
up  Land.  ! beginning  acknowledged  as  the 

official  organ  of  the  Anti-Tithe  League, 
and  as  the  Tithe  Biots  progressed,  encouraged  by^the 
traditional  forbearance  of  the  Executive  Government,  the 
“Baner’'’  took  a new  departure.  Week  after  week,  articles 
of  the  most  inflammatory  character  appeared  in  its  columns, 
articles  not  written  by  the  editor,  but  bearing  the  signature 
of  a South  Wales  man.  The  subject  of  denunicatTon  was 
not  the  Church,  but  the  right  of  property  in  land.  Men 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  inherit,  or  the  temerity  to  buy 
land,  were  continually  the  theme  of  rancorous  and  reckless 
invective.  No  insult  was  too  coarse  to  be  hurled  at  them, 
no  evidence  was  too  flimsy  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
charge  against  them.  Thus  it  became  evident,  that  the 
very  same  men  who  were  attacking  the  property  of  the 
Church,  by  urging  farmers  not  to  pay  the  tithes,  which  they 
had  promised  to  pay,  were  turning  their  attention  to  the 
landowners.  In  fact  a ]:>rinciple,  upon  which  society  is 
largely  founded,  that  promises  ought  to  be  fulfllled,  had 
been  questioned,  and  the  path  from  one  broken  promise 
to  another  was  easy  and  natural. 

Even  yet,  however,  the  bond  of  common  interest  did 
not  cement  landowners  and  clergy  as  closely  as  might  have 
been  expected.  There  were  men  wdio  felt  that  the  dispute 
between  the  Church  and  Nonconformists  was  one  thiim, 
and  that  questions  concerning  the  relationship  of  land- 
owner  and  tenant  "were  another.  A newspaper,  it  was 
said,  must  deal  with  the  general  situation,  and  it  does 
not  follow  that,  because  it  attacks  the  landowners,  and 
attacks  the  Church,  the  same  persons  are  at  the  head  of 
both  movements.  But  Mr.  Gee  was  not  long  in  showing 
his  hand.  He  was  known  to  be  supreme  overl;he  “Baner,” 
and  to  be  a great  man  in  the  councils  of  the  Anti-Titlie 
League.  When  therefore  it  was  announced  with  triumph 

The  design  '1  columns  of  the  “Baner,’Hhat  the  Anti- 

confessei  j Leage  had  been  merged  in  the  Welsh 

Land  League— the  title  is  shorter  than  that 
which  was  o&ciall^'  published  it  became  as  clear  as  day- 
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1 ght  that  the  prophets  had  been  right.  The  society 
yhich  had  paraded  before  the  world  the  theory  that  its 
f mnders  were  animated  by  a burning  desire  for  relio-ious 
1 -eedom,  hoisted  its  true  colours,  and  by  hoistino-  them 
s lowed  that  a desire  for  religious  freedom  had  no  real 
connections  with  their  actions.  Let  their  conduct  be 
placed  in  the  form  of  an  allegory.  Certain  merchants  in 

n allegory.  1 built  a vessel,  armed  her  with  many 

cannon,  victualled  her,  and  manned  her  with 
a powerful  crew.  She  sailed  away  for  the  African  coast 
under  the  British  flag,  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Her 
oiject  was  purely  philanthropic,  being  neither  more  nor 
h bs  thyi  the  extermination  of  the  slave-trade;  but,  having’ 
roaclmd  the  open  water,  she  flew  the  black  flao-,  and 
sailed  the  seas  under  the  emblem  of  piracy.  Of  like 
iiiture  was  the  movement  against  which  all  lovers  of  or- 
d or  and  decency  are  now  bound  to  contend.  It  beo'an  with 
a pretence  of  aiding  the  Liberationist  Society;  it^brou^dit 
to  its  aid  every  well-worn  platitude  in  favour  of  freecbm 
01  conscience;  then,  when  the  times  seemed  ripe,  the  lead- 
eis  put  this  plausible  pretext  out  of  sight  and  stood  fortli 
a-  the  apostles  of  indiscriminate  plunder. 

Hence  comes  it  that  while  it  is  an  unhluohinof  falsehood 


L say  that  there  is  a compact  and  conspiracy  between 
landowner  and  priest  against  the  liberties  of  agricultural 
iiAerests  in  Wales;  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  that 
cl  orgy  and  landowners  should  combine  to  resist  a handful 
ol  self-seeking  agitators,  who,  under  the  guise  of  a crusade 
lor  religious  liberty,  aim  at  nothing  whatever  except 
repine  and  plunder. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that 
11.  en  have  had  notice  to  cjuit  farms  because  they  have 
become  prominent  in  connection  with  the  Anti-Tithe 
Loague.  There  are  a thousand  justifications  for  a land- 

O'vner  who  takes  such  a course,  but  the  best  of  them  are 

to  be  found  in  the  demonstrated  fact 
that  the  Anti-Tithe  League  never  had 
any  real  and  genuine  connection  with  a 
desire  for  religious  freedom,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  Anti-Tithe  League  has  now  openly  professed 


Reasons  for 
avoiding 
I lague  tenants. 
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its  hostility  to  landowners.  At  present  the  law  gives  men 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  tenants;  it  would  be  folly 
on  their  part  to  retain  on  their  estates  men  who  are  taking 
active  steps  to  deprive  them  of  that  right.  There  are 
other  justifications:  for  example,  a landowner  may  dislike 
to  see  his  estate  disgraced  by  the  scenes  commonly 
wfitnessed  at  a tithe  riot,  he  may  have  a not  unnatural 
preference  for  men  who  keep  their  promises;  but  enough, 
as  the  English  have  it,  is  as  good  as  a feast. 

11.  Agricultural  Labourers. 


A very  silly  and  pointless  chapter  is  that  entitled, 
“Landlordism  and  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Wales.’’ 

Already  at  page  28  Adfyfr  has  told  us 
Contradicts  j Hrm  labour  has  increased 

imse  . j OQ  -Q  Now,  being  hampered 

l>y  the  statement  which  he  has  made  in  order  to  please 
l*armers,  he  is  rather  at  a loss  to  find  material  with  which 
to  inflame  the  labourers.  He  tells  us  that  farmers,  having: 
paid  their  rents  for  10  }’ears  with  borrowed  money,  can- 
not afford  to  employ  labourers.  Now  the  first  part  of  this 
ridiculous  statement,  if  it  were  true,  would  mean  that 
for  the  last  ten  years,  farmers,  owing  to  the  possession  of 
a power  of  borrowing  peculiar  to  them,  had  been  in  such 
a position  that  they  could  use  the  whole  proceeds  of  their 
farms,  after  providing  for  living  expenses,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  farm  labour.  But,  says  Adfyfr,  the  number  of 
labourers  employed  is  not  half  what  it  used  to  be. 
This  is  true,  but  the  cause,  with  which  landowners  cer- 
tainly have  no  connection,  is  that  machines  now  do  the 
work  of  men. 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  what  Adfyfr 

lie  desirT?^  I do  if  he  had  his  way.  He  would,  I 

^ presume,  have  rents  fixed  by  a Land  Court, 
or  determined  according  to  a sliding  scale.  He  would 
further,  so  far  as  I can  see,  prohibit  the  sons  of  fanners 
from  working  on  farms:  at  any  rate  he  makes  a grievance 
of  their  so  working.  Would  he  go  on  to  fix  the  wages  of 
labourers,  and  to  lay  down  the  number  to  be  employed  on 
this  farm  or  that?  or  does  he  pretend  that  larmers,  if 
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-hej  had  their  farms  rent  free,  would,  out  of  pure  philan- 
/hropy,  raise  the  wages  of  their  labourers? 

Labourers  ''  matter  is  that  he  has 

well  off.  j grievance  to  air.  He  institutes  a com- 

parison with  England,  bub  dares  not  to  follow” 
lb  out,  for  everybody  who  has  studied  the  subject  kno"W3 
i hat  the  English  labourer  earns  less,  and  is  worse  housed 
Hian  his  Welsh  brother;  and  that  tlie  reason  is  purely 
(conomical.  A Welshman  know^s  very  well  that  if  he 
cannot  find  work  on  a farm,  he  can  find  it  at  a quarry  or 
c mine,  and  the  wages  are  kept  up  accordingly.  Average 
v'ages  of  agricultural  labourers  are  from  4 to  10  shillings 

I etter  than  ^ better  in  Wales  than  in  England,  and  the 
i:i  Eng-land.  J the  necessaries  of  life  Is  the  same  in 

both  countries.  During  the  recent  agricul- 
t aial  depression,  I have  known  a Hertibrdshire  labourer — ■ 
i.dfyfr  is  fond  of  single  instances — to  be  in  receipt  of  ne 
inoie  than  2s.  Gd.  per  week.  There  are  some  things  which 
cinnot  be  altered.  Parliament  cannot  compel  fiinners  to 
n lake  wmrk  when  there  is  no  'work,  it  cannot  turn  back  tlie 
wheel  of  civilisation,  it  cannot  put  the  flail  into  the  place 
of  the  threshing  machine,  or  make  the  earnings  of  the 
s dlled  and  the  unskilled  workman  equal.  Mad  sentiment- 
a ists  may  sigh  for  a time  when  all  men  shall  be  equal, 
bat  practical  men  must  deal  with  things  as  they  find 
tjiem,  and  one  thing  which  they  find  is  a law  of  supply 
a.  id  demand,  a law  independent  of  human  control,  immu- 
table and  eternal,  which  \vorks  from  tune  to  time  grievous 
and  irremediable  hardships.  W^e  may  deplore  these  hard- 
ships, but  we  can  do  nothing,  except  b}^  generosity  accord- 
irg  to  our  means,  and  by  showfing  “real  human  sympathy,’^ 
tc  prevent  them.  But  real  human  sympathy  consists  of 
scmeDiing  more  than  pretending  to  find  misery,  and 
binning  an  irresponsible  body  for  it.  Over  this  chapter, 
h(  avever,  we  need  not  linger;  for  A dfyfr  himself  is  compel- 
le  1 to  make  a grudging  admission  that  the  Welsh  labour- 
er j are  on  the  whole  fairly  well  off. 
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12.  Alien"  and  Absentee  Landowners. 


This  again  Is  a wretched  and  pointless  chapter.  For  a 
proof  that  absenteeism  exists,  Adfyfr  has  to  go  back  to 
1869,  and  to  a single  extract  relating  to  a 
in  18^69^  J parish  in  Mr.  Potman’s  report. 

Why,  instead  of  this,  did  he  not  open  his 
eyes  ? The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  he  had,  he 
would  have  seen  facts  which  wo-uld  have  given  the  lie  to 
his  title.  He  would  have  seen  that  in  North  Wales  a 
vast  number  of  the  owners  of  land  are  of  Welsh  blood, 
that  those  who  are  of  English  blood,  are  for  the  most  part, 
men  who  have  bought  their  land  in  the  open  market,  and 
who  are  popular  with  their  tenantry.  Does  this  amiable 
enthusiast  seriously  contend,  that  when  Welsh  land  is  in 
the  market,  Englishmen  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  buy? 

.V  When  he  talks  of  absentee  landowners,  does 
pas^s^d  o\^e^r-  i remember  where  Lord  Penrhyn,  Mr.  As- 

sheton  Smith,  the  late  Lord  NewborouMn  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Sir  Watkiu,  Mr.  Cornwallis  West, 
Mr.  Vaughan  of  Nannou,  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  Lord 
Powis,  and  a hundred  landowners  beside,  live  or  have  lived 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year?  Does  he  remember  that 
others  of  a class  whom  he  vituperates.  Lord  Stanley  for 
example,  would  have  to  be  absentees  somewhere  else  if 
they  stayed  on  one  estate  all  the  year  round?  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  absentee  landowners  are  extremely  rare 
in  Wales,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a single  estate  of  any 
size,  il  there  is  one,  on  which  tenants  cannot  have  personal 
access  to  the  landowners  whenever  they  feel  inclined. 
This  chapter  is,  in  fact,  a tissue  of  baseless  assertions 
from  beginning  to  end. 


13.  Political  Clericalism. 

The  last  chapter  but  one  is  one  of  extreme  virulence, 
written,^  unfortunately,  in  the  most  discursive  manner. 
Much  of  it  is  not  to  the  point.  For  example,  it  is  ridicu- 
lously untrue  to  say  that  the  clergy  act  as  agents  to  the 
landowners;  and  if  they  did,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see 


GO 


^ would  havo  to  do  with  DolItiV^ 

Stones  having:  1 jf  • i i,  n , politics. 

no  connection  I 7 undoubtedly  true  that  some 

with  politics,  j clergymen  have  expressed  disapproval  of 

Dissent  in  very  violent  terms;  it  is  equallv 
.lue,  that  many  others  have  been  found  to  be  in  cordiil 
^^vmonj  with  Dissenters.  This  again  has  nothing  to  do 
■Mth  politics.  It  is  also  true  that  the  clergy  will  neither 
^^arry  nor  bury  wdthout  a fee,  and  that  they  are  paid,  when 
die  tithes  come  in,  for  the  regular  work  of  their  office.  It 
s true  that  some  of  them  have  remitted  portions  of  their 
tithes,  and  that  others  have  not.  For  this,  justihcation  is 
und  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Welsh  benefices  are 
< xtremely  smal , and  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  law 
i 1 ranges  tffi^  the  tithes  shall  fluctuate  accordincr  to  the 
ja-ice  of  i^Ticultural  products,  and  makes  no  such  arrano-e- 
1 lent  in  the  case  of  rents,  it  cannot  be  entirely  wrono- for 
c!ei;gymen  to  assume  that  the  framers  of  the  law  knew 
neii  usiness.  For  example,  a clergyman  who  granted 
« reduction  m 1887,  did  so,  knowlnn^that  he  must  suffer 
t.vice  over.  Conyassion,  it  is  said,  demanded  the  re- 

/ Clerffvraan  who  i of  him  then;  the  law,  in  Axing 

■emits,  must  do  ^ ^ value  of  the  tithe  at  a later  date, 
it  twice.  j would  again  take  into  consideration  the 

_ fact  that  in  ISST"  agriculture  was  de- 
pressed.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  system  by  which 
t le  tithe  IS  hxed  is  perfect,  but  such  as  it  is  the  parson 
n ust  abide  by  it.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  reductions 
vere  impossible,  because  the  clergy  already  owed  the 
n oney  to  other  people.  They  could  not  have  remitted  to 
the  flirmer  without  defrauding  the  butcher  and  baker. 

All  this  and  much  more  of  Adfyfr’s  observations  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics;  nor  is  there  any  connection 
biTween  politics  and  a story,  not  very  probable  on  the 
n unlikely  I 7^7®^  that  a clergyman  and  landowner 


unlikely  ] . a ciergyniaii  and  landowner 

story.  j in  xNorth  Wales  once  refused  to  allow  the 
. , widow  of  the  lessee  of  a house  to  sell  the 

m reasonable  the  law  would  have  compelled  him  to  mve 

ar  I f liolitioal  clericalism 

ai . totally  inapplicable  to  the  case. 
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There  is  however  a substratum  of  truth 

How  far  the  hi  the  use  of  the  words.  It  certainly 

clergy  mix  in  geems  to  be  the  case  that  more  clergymen 

politics,  and  ,,  , . 

why.  concern  tliemseives  with  electioneering 

matters  in  Wales  than  in  districts  of  eq[ual 
extent  in  England.  Some,  it  is  true,  leave  politics  severely 
alone ; some  laymen  also  eschew  them  altogether,  and 
never  attend  a meeting  or  register  a vote.  Other  clergymen 
enter  Into  the  conflict,  but  iu  their  case,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  conditions,  it  is  no  crime,  and  hardly  even  an 
offence  against  taste.  No  candid  Welsh  Liberal  will  deny 
for  a moment  that  when  an  election  is  in  prospect,  the 
chapels  are,  one  and  all,  used  for  political  purposes,  and 
that  the  “chapel  screw’’  is  turned  to  the  utmost.  That 
the  preachers  and  ministers  at  such  times  largely  concern 
themselves  in  the  work  of  the  election,  that  electioneering 
addresses  are  delivered  fi'om  the  pulpit,  and  that,  on 
occasion,  horrible  blasphemy  is  uttered,  is  an  open  secret. 
But  very  rarely  indeed  has  it  even  been  whispered  of  any 
clergyman  that  he  has  used  his  pulpit  to  sing  the  praises 
of  this  candidate  or  that.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of 


the  clergy  is  that  some  of  them,  outside  the  church,  have 
been  known  to  act  as  energetic  canvassers,  and  to  use  all 
legitimate  means  to  induce  their  parishioners  to  support 
the  candidate  whom  they  preferred.  Is  this  wrong  in  the 
general  or  the  particular  case?  The  answer  is  that  each 
case  must  be  judged  in  connection  with  its  own  circum- 
stance.s.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  conflict  between 
Church  and  Dissent,  where  the  Liberation  Society  is 
merely  an  academical  association,  it  may  well  be  that 
parsons  better  consult  the  dignity  of  tlieir  order  by  avoid- 
ing politics,  and  keeping  aloof  from  platforms.  But  in 
Wales,  the  body  of  which  they  are  members  is  bitterly 
attacked  at  eveiy  election.  The  party  which  numbers 
the  mass  of  the  preachers  amongst  its  adherents  would, 
if  it  could,  take  away  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  tlie 
Cliiirch,  and  make  every  clergyman  a homeless  and  pen- 
niless wanderer.  Nay  more,  it  has  before  this  threatened 
the  sacred  edifices  themselves  with  confiscation.  Surely 
under  these  circumstances,  the  clergy  are  almost  bound 
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< 'Ut^  ot  mere  loyalty  to  the  Church  to  do  all  that  lies  in 
i heir  power  to  defend  her  cause.  Adfyfr’s  grievance  is  in 
fact  the  saiTie  as  that  with  which  he  started.  He  desires 
ill  the  fighting  to  be  on  his  own  side;  he  thinks  that  the 
ja’eacher  who  asks  for  votes  on  account  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
cniy  doing,  earnestly  and  without  fear  of  God  or  man, 
that  which  he  believes  to  be  his  duty.  He  forgets  that 
i : it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  thus  to  act,  it  also  becomes 

vdf  f n '1  parson  to  see  that  the 

1 ke  not  have  everything  in  his 

unarmed  men.  own  way.  He  would  like  the  duel  to  be 

fought  between  an  armed  man  and  one 
t DO  scrupulous  to  use  his  weapons. 


14.  The  Quarries. 


In  dealing  with  this  subject,  Adfyfr  for 
once  permits  himself  to  be  definite,  and 
falls  into  error  of  the  most  grievous  kind. 
Devoting  himself  principally  to  the  Dinor- 
v lc  Quarries,  he  first  tells  a story  of  which  he  omits  half 
tl  le  facts,  and  then  makes  a series  of  mistatements  which 
t ) a great  extent  were  exposed  by  Mi’.  Vivian’s  letter  to 
t le  papers  referring  to  the  lock-out,  written  and  pub- 
lished  at  the  time  when  the  event  was  taking  place.  The 
Icck-out  in  18S5  appears  to  be  ri vetted  in  the  memory  of 
Adfyfr;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  try  the  enterprise  of 
hammering  into  his  mind  the  truth  about  that  lock-out. 

T,  1 I^efore  October,  a mass  meeting  was  held  in 
abo^Hhe  ihe  Quarri/,  and  during  ivorling  hours;  reso- 
iock-out.  lotions  were  passed  and  forwarded  to  Mr. 

Vivian,  who  ^vas  requested  to  name  a day  on 
V nidi  lie  would  receive  a deputation.  He  at  once  named 
tlie  day,  the  deputation  came,  and  Mr.  Vivian,  who  with 
I’l  re  prudence  had  provided  himself  with  witnesses,  ad- 
d -essed  the  following  words  to  the  deputation  at  parting. 


Defiaita  for  ^ 
g:ic8  Wrong 
all  through, 

J 


i.f  ’ ray  lads,  listen  to  me.  When  you  have  any  complaints  to  make, 
let  a deputation  consisting  of  two  or  three  men  out  of  the  class  consider- 
ing  themselves  to  be  aggrieved,  wait  upon  me  when  I will  go  fullv 
into  their  complaint.  In  future  remember  this,  you  are  perfectly  welcomi 

m,.*;  r you  like,  60  loiig  as  it  is  outside  the 

paiiy  and  not  duriug  working  hours;  but  I must  request  you  distinctly 

if  ever  you  again  hold  a mass  meeting  inside  the 

f u J’  'I""''"- 1 g the  most  serious  consequences  will 

follow,  and  I wish  you  to  repeat  my  words  over  the  quarry.” 
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A solemn  and  firm  warning  could  not  be  given  in  more 
explicit  language;  nor  is  there  any  need  to  justify  its 
giver.  Mass  meetings  are  not  commonly  held  in  the 
interests  of  the  employers  of  labour,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  too  much  for  them  to  insist  that  they  shall  not  be 
held  on  their  ground  at  a time  set  apart  for  work,  and  not 
for  talk.  At  any  rate,  if  after  this  Avarning  from  a man 
whom  they  knew  to  be  as  good  as  his  Avord,  they  persisted 
in  meeting,  on  the  prohibited  place  and  Avithin  the  pro- 
hibited hours,  they  had  only  themselves  to  tliank  for  the 
consequences.  They  did  persist.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  Avith  the  sound  of  this  promise  ringing  in  their 
ears,  they  so  conducted  themselves  that  the  local  manager 
telephoned  that  a mass  meeting  Avas  again  impending. 
Mr.  Vivian  then,  before  an,SAvering,  Avrote  doAvn  his  in- 
structions to  the  manager,  and  Avas  thus  able  to  dictate 
wliat  he  Avished  to  be  said.  It  AA’as — ■ 

“Send  for  chairmnn,  if  one  voted,  or  one  of  last  deputation;  inform 
him  or  them  from  me  that  if  they  insist  upon  holding  this  meeting  in- 
side the  quarry,  or  during  work  hours,  the  most  serious  and  grievous 
coii-sequeiices  will  follow,  as  1 have  before  told  them/’ 


In  these  Avords.  no  room  was  left  for  doubt.  The  thino- 

' O 

Avas  forbidden,  and  if  the  men  persisted  they  must  do  so 
Avith  the  full  certainty  that  they  Avould  liaAm  to  bear  the 
consequences.  The  manager  Avent  to  the  men,  met  the 
chairman,  communicated  the  message  to  him,  and  was 
received  Avith  a smile.  The  chairman  returned  to  his 


men,  and,  the  time  being  then  Avithin  Avorking  liours,  a 
mass  meeting  aaxis  promptly  held  at  the  Union  Hock. 

Then  on  the  22nd  Oct. — these  events  having  taken 
place  on  the  12th — the  men  one  and  all  received  a Aveek’s 
notice,  and  on  the  31st  they  AA^ere  locked  out. 


.r,.  , ^ I he  lock-out  no  doubt  involved  some 

Disobedience  1 n.  • i i i i i 

and  its  fruit  J simermg,  Avhich  is  indeed  the  inevitable 

consequence  of  headstrong  folly,  but  no 
sane  man  Avill  deny  that  the  course  taken  aa’us  the  only 
one  Avhich  could  be  adopted  under  tlie  circumstances. 
The  quarry  belonged  not  to  the  men,  but  to  ]\lr.  Assheton 
Smith;  the  men  Avere  in  his  employment,  and  receiving 
pay  I'rom  him.  He  had  given  them,  through  his  agent,  a 
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reasonable. o.’cler;  they  had  laughed  it  to  scorn.  He  had 
A ^arned  them  of  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  upon 
c isobedience,  and  they  disobeyed.  To  have  left  that 
v'aniing  unfulfilled  would  have  amounted  practically  to  a 
relinquishment  of  all  control  over  the  quarry.  The  men 
r lade  their  own  beds,  and  the  result  was  according  to  rule. 

I e-organisation  1 S*’*^^*  trouble  anti 

„ Q _ 1 care  re-organised  the  c[uarry,  and  on  Dec. 

0 uariy-  j 1885,  the  men  were  invited  to  return 

to  work.  This  offer  was  repeated  e\'ery  month,  but  it 

vas  not  until  March  that  the  men  returned  to  their 

sdises,  and  they  came  to  work  under  jirecisely  the  same 

Kgulations  as  those  which  had  been  otfered  to  them  in 
I ecember. 

The  ten  1 Adfyfr  insinuates  that  ten  Nonconformist 
t i cOgents  were  turned  out  for  being  ringleaders  of 
the  agitation.  If  they  had  been,  there  would 
h ive  been  no  injustice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hardly  reasonable 

'I  to  expect  an  employer  to  keep  men  who 
I have  been  the  cause  of  trouble.  But  here 
again  Mr.  Vivian  has  a complete  answer, 
which  may  be  given  in  his  own  words: — 

^'Throiujh  my  rc-organhation,  1 foxuul  I could  do  with  less  o^iciaU;  I 
thereupon  superannuated  ten  of  those  who  had  given  meleast  satisfaction  in 
the  exeexiiion  of  their  work.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  men  ( except  one 
now  dead ) receive  pensions  of  about  £50  per  annum  each^  gratuitoasty  paid 
by  Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  at  my  suggestion,  quarterly.  What  religion  any  of 
these  ten  were  I did  not  care,  whether  Church  or  Chapel,  I simply  picked 
than  out  as  being  the  7nost  suitable  officials  to  sitperannuate,  and  merged 
their  work  into  the  duties  oj  the  ofjicLds  kept  on,^^ 

The  next  statement  refers  to  the  superannuation  of 
“ /WO  Nonconformist  brothers”  at  Port  Dinorwic.  As  a 
rr.  matter  of  fact,  three  w^ere  superannuated,  and  at 

bi  others-  ^ two  of  them  were  believed  to  be  Chureh- 

men.  It  turned  out  that  two  were  Dissenters, 
but  the  whole  three  'svere  superannuated,  because  they 

w’ere  not  considered  to  be  competent  to  cope 
with  modern  business,  and  in  neither  one 
case  nor  the  other  were  two  thoughts  given 
to  their  religion.  One  of  the  men  got 


The  truth 
shout  them. 


A Ifyfr  omits 
th  1 Churchman 
ai  d the  facts- 


a pension  of  £150  a year,  another  a pension  of  £80, 
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A Contrast. 


and  the  third  a fair  pension.  Two  occupied  houses,  &c., 
of  Mr.  Assheton  Smith’s,  rent  free,  and  for  some  months 
after  their  dismissal  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
houses,  w'hlcli  they  had  occupied  officially. 

0 A comparison  of  the  truth  wfith  th-e  story 
J of  Adfyfr  is  highly  instructive ; and  I can- 
not remember  to  have  found  in  political  literature  any 
contrast  more  remarkable  than  that  between  the  vague- 
ness and  the  scurrility  of  Adfyfr,  and  the  plain  unvar- 
nished statement  of  Mr.  Vivian.  The  former,  without  a 
particle  of  definite  information,  recklessly  imputes  mo- 
tives which  have  no  existence.  The  latter,  curbing  his 
just  indignation,  disposes  of  the  whole  fable  by  an  irre- 
futable narrative  of  wdiich  the  records  exist  in  the  shape 
of  documents  which  cannot  be  questioned. 

By  way  of  a parting  shot,  he  delivers 
himself  of  the  opinion  that  political  and 
sectarian  favouritism  reign  supreme  at 
the  quarries.  The  statement  is  not  true. 
At  the  Dinorwic  Quarries,  and  the 
Penrhyn  Quarries,  the  men  are  not  bothered  about  sec- 
tarian differences  by  their  employers,  and  at  the  former 
it  is  w’ithin  the  writer’s  power  to  say  that  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  stafl;‘  are  Dissenters. 


No  difference 
mads  between 
Dissenters  and 
Churchmen- 


_ . . 'I  And  now,  as  far  as  this  marvel  of  literary 

one  usion-  ^ audacity,  called  “Landlordism  in  Wales,”  is 

concerned,  I may  say  that  I have  done.  Without  endea- 
vouring to  stir  any  passion  save  the  just  feeling  of  resent- 
ment which  is  irrepressible  when  a lie  is  found  to  have 
been  published  with  all  the  semblance  of  authority,  with- 
out more  than  a passing  allusion  to  mistakes  in  spelling 
and  in  the  use  of  words,  for  which  a Pontypridd  schoolboy 
w'ould  justly  smart  in  1889,  after  patient  endeavour  to 
make  obscurity  clear  and  to  disentangle  the  skein  of  an 
argument  which  has  been  charitably  supposed  to  be  ])re- 
sent,  the  end  has  been  reached.  Of  foulmouthed  abuse, 
of  rabid  and  wicked  appeals  to  sectarian  prejudice,  there 
has  been  found  enough  and  to  spare.  Of  narratives 

designedly  or  recklessly  written  so  that  they  represent 

lil 
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enytliing  r;i)tlier  than  the  truth,  we  hav^e  seen  a nauseous 
1 umber,  But  of  convincinsf  arirument,  of  serious  thouixht, 
( I an  attempt  to  introduce  the  semblance  of  an  idea  rela- 
ting to  a remedy  for  the  discontentment  and  the  misery 
which  are  alleged  to  exist,  there  has  not  been  a single 
i istance.  In  the  miscellaneous  piles  of  political  literature 
1 V is  impossible  to  ftnd  a more  rancorous  and  futile  publica- 
tion. It  is  a relief  to  throw  it  aside. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  EAM)0W\ERS. 


PART  THE  SECOND, 


Chapter  I. 

Hitherto  the  principal  object  has  been  to  dispose  of 
the  charge  made  by  an  insignificant  pamphleteer  against 
landowners  in  Wales,  and  to  show,  not  only  from  the 
weakness  of  the  attack,  but  also  by  the  help  of  informa- 
tion collected  by  the  Nortli  Wales  Property  Defence 
Association,  that  the  charge  was  totally  unfounded  as  far 
as  North  Wales  was  concerned.  But  Adfyfr’s  argument 
and  evidence^  turned  out  to  be  so  weak  and  flimsy,  that  no 
scope  was  ofiered  for  setting  out  the  full  truth  of  the  land- 
owners’  case.  Positions  w^ere  changed.  The  men  accused 
may  justly  pride  themselves  that  from  the  mere  encounter 
with  their  enemy,  they  emerged  as  accusers;  they  may 
riglitly  protest  that  it  is  a foul  and  scandalous  wrong  that 
an  attack  should  be  based  upon  statements  made  by  a 
partizan,  obscure  in  reference,  for  the  most  part  impossible 
to  test,  and,  when  they  admitted  of  investigation,  invar- 
iably erroneous  and  incomplete.  But  lest  some  person  of 
average  intelligence  should  take  up  Adfyfr’s  task  again, 
attributing  that  writer’s  failure  to  his  contempt  of  the  rules 
of  logic  ancl  his  ignorance  of  history,  it  is  deemed  prudent  to 
lay  before  the  reader  some  of  the  argunaents  upon  which  the 
existence  of  property  in  land  is  based  and  justified,  a sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  legislation  on  far- 
mers of  recent  years,  and  certain  facts  concerning  the  tenure 
of  land  in  Wales,  and  particularly  in  North  Wales,  which  it 
was  neither  necessary  nor  convenient  to  quote  in  dealing 
with  his  slipshod  and  reckless  accusations.  By  taking 
this  course  it  is  hoped  that  the  views  of  certain  agitators 
of  higher  calibre  than  our  South  Wales  friend  may  be 
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30iitroverted,  and  that  certain  valuable  truths  may 
made  generally  known.  One  cannot  argue  with  men  like 
A.dfyfr;  but  there  are  members  of  the  party,  on  to  th& 

jkirts  of  which  he  hangs,  who  an3  worthy  of  serious 
:reatment. 

(j  pon  the  elementary  question  whether  the  existence 
)f  private  property  in  land  is  for  the  good  of  the  coni- 
nunity,  it  is  not  proposed  to  waste  many  words,  since 
..^ord  Bramwell,  a judge  of  extraordinary  logical  power, 
aas  thrashed  the  matter  out.  He  points  out  that  it  exists 
in  every  civilised  community;  that  its  absence  in  a prim- 
itive state  of  society  is  not  against  it.  In  primitive 
societies,  for  example,  you  will  hnd  neither  trousers  nor 
ditue,  yet  neither  is  to  be  condemned.  He  shows  that 
1 he  moie  complete  a mans  property  in  land  is,  the  more 
is  the  inducement  to  irnprove;  that  periodical  distributions 
''rould  produce  no  effect  since  within  a very  short  time  the 
(areful  men  would  acquire  the  shares  of  the  careless.  It 
is  also  clearly  a part  of  Lord  Brain  well’s  thought  tliat 
i very  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  tends  to  make 
lien  extravagant  rather  than  frugal — there  is  no  use  in 
saving  if  one  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  result,  and 
lien  will  not  save  if  they  see  that  their  savings  run  even 
the  risk  of  confiscation.  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter 
i > that  separate  property  in  land  is  the  Invariable  sign  and 
f’uit  of  civilisation.  Year  follows  upon  year,  century 

i pon  century,  and  tenancy  in  chief  fades  away  into- 
absolute  ownership. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is  here  con- 
tended that  the  owners  of  land,  anymore  than  the  owners 
of  any  other  species  of  property,  are  entitled  by  morality,, 
o.'  have  in  practice,  the  power  to  deal  with  their  property 
c tpriciously  and  to  the  public  detriment.  If  that  were 
t.ie  contention,  then  it  could  not  be  argued  that  separate 

0 viiership  of  land  was  to  the  good  of  the  community. 

1 he  position  is  rather  this.  Not  express  law  so  much  as 
tlie  fact  that  land  is  the  subject  of  property  confers  upon 
the  owners  of  land  certain  powers,  of  some  of  which  the 
slate  iteelf  could  hardly  divest  them  by  any  measure  short 
o confiscation,  and  the  possession  of  tjiese  powers  imposes 
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on  them  certain  responsibilities.  Now  comes  the  moment 
V hen  the  aiea  of  discussion  must  be  limited.  rV  man  may 
justly  speculate  in  agricultural  land  in  Australia,  or  in  the 
less  thickly  populated  states  of  America.  Nobody  could 
blame  him  if  he  purchased,  and  then  put  the  right  of 
occupation  for  a term  of  years  up  for  auction  in  the  open 
market.  But  the  purchaser  who  should  take  any  such 
course  as  this  would  find  himself  acting  in  a manner  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  practice  of  Welsh  landowners,  and 
for  that  matter  of  English  landowners  also.  Nothinc^  is 
further  from  the  desire  of  landowners  generally  than 
to  foster  insane  competition  which  must  end  in  disas- 
ter to  both  parties  to  the  contiailct  of  tenure.  Expe- 
rience proves  that  high  rents  mean  frequent  changes 
of  tenancy,  and  great  expence  and  loss  to  both  parties 
at  each  change. 

Adf^fr,  and  men  like  him,  would  like  the  relation 
between  landowners  and  tenants  to  be  purely  commer- 
cial, to  be  a matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
and  they  will  listen  to  no  argument  which  is  not  based 
on  their  grounds.  They  see  but  half  the  question; 
but  the  materials  fortunately  exist  for  showing  that 
on  a very  large  number  of  typical  estates,  the  rents 
asked  are  moderate  in  the  extreme,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  owners -expenditure  made  directly  in  the 
interests  of  the  tenants — is  very  laia>'8. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow  the  present  one,  the 
rentals  of  nearly  all  the  large  estates  of  North  Wales  will 
be  discusssed,  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  show  the  vast 
sums  of  money  which  have  been  expended  by  owners  on 
repairs  and  improvements,  to  show  that  ejectments  have 
been  phenomenally  rare,  that  the  farmers  on  the  whole 
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are  not  badly  off,  that  building  leases  are  not  by  any 
means  the  source  of  unmixed  profit  to  the  landowney 
Of  necessity  these  matters  run  into  one  another,  but  they 
shall  be  kept  as  distinct  as  appears  possible.  Finally  bV 
^vay  of  Appendix,  will  be  given  tables  of  hgures  shou’in’^ 
111  a concise  form  the  whole  of  the  commercial  aspect  ol* 
the  matter  for  each  county  in  North  Wales. 

Chapter  II.— Rents. 

Fwm  the  commercial  point  of  view,  no  question  con- 
meted  wi  h the  tenure  of  land  is  half  so  important  as  tl.at 
•vith  which  It  IS  now  jiroposed  to  deal;  and  yet  there  is 
10  matter  upon  which  it  ‘is  so  difficult  to  come  to  a sen- 

i.ible  conclusion  when  one  comes  to  deal  with  the  facts 
1 he  theory  IS  simple  enough.  Rent  is  the  annual  nay- 
inent  which  the  farmer  makes  for  the  right  of  occuiiyiih 
land,  and  fur  rent  is  the  amount  wliich  he  can  afford  to 

°hS'3od  years  and  bad,  after  do- 
ing a 1 expenses  of  good  husbandry,  and  leavinir  a 
margin  for  profit.  It  may  be  put  in  other 

vajs,  but  all  reasonable  theories  in  tlie  long  run  come 
.'O  this.  In  XJto]  ia,  probably  the  farmer  would  keep 
i)ooks,  would  make  an  annual  balance  sheet,  and  would 
.land  over  an  agreed  proportion  to  the  owner.  Rut 
•mfortunately  we  do  not  live  in  Utopia,  and  the  weakness 
' )f  human  natuie  is  such  that  no  course  is  open  to  tlie 
larmer  and  the  landowner,  except  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  figure,  which,  taking  one  year  with 
{.not her,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  fair  rent.  Where  the 
land  is  limited  in  area,  and  the  supply  of  farmers  is  large, 
ihe  owner  has  it  within  his  power  to  fix  the  rent  at^ui 
(wtortionate  figure,  and  the  question  which  we  have  to 
{ sk  is  whether  he  has  used  or  abused  that  power. 

No  que.stion  is  more  difficult  to  ;mswer,  because  the 
Aariations  in  the  quality  of  land  are  endless,  especially  in 
isorth  Wales,  Avhere  we  have  mountain  pasture,  upland 
f mns  and  lowland  farms,  each  being  good,  bad,  and  in- 
cifterent  in  their  turn.  Hence  comes  it  that  rows  of 
f gures  showing  the  acreage  of  various  holdings,  and  the 
iwnts,  showing  the  average  rentals  of  counties  and  of 


districts,  are  really  of  very  little  value.  Some  land  i.? 
dear  at  Is.  an  acre,  other  land  is  cheap  at  £2  and  more; 
l)etween  the  hig-hest  value  and  the  lowest  there  are  end- 
less  shades,  and  the  result  is  itn  average,  which,  to  the 
thoughtful  mind,  conveys  absolutely  no  meaning.  N ever- 
theless  the  summar}'  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  is 
based  upon  figiires  Avhicli  have  been  carefully  collected,  and 
which  are  absolutely  authentic,  being  given  under  the 
hands  of  the  owners  or  agents  upon  the  principal  estates 

in  North  Wales,  and  has  a certain  value.  It  Avill  serve 
to  convince  men  Avho  put  their  faith  in  figures,  and  in 

nothing  besides,  whose  minds  are  so  trained  that  they 
must  take  an  arithmetical  point  of  view  of  every  thing, 
that  the  average  rentals  or  North  Wales  are  uncommonly 
low.  Men,  however,  who  understand  land,  will  say  that 
to  compare  the  average  rental  ])er  acre  of  Anglesey  with 
that  of  E.ssex  or  Herts,  or  to  yompare  Kent  and  Denbigh- 
shire on  the  mere  basis  of  figures,  is  to  perform  a vain 
and  idle  proces.s.  Still  a summary  of  the  returns  for  each 
county  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  given  in  order  that  no 
man  may  say  that  anything  has  been  kept  back,  with  the 
warning  that  it  proves  nothing,  although,  if  it  proved 
anvthing,  it  would  be  the  landowners’  case.  This  bv  the 
way  is  a curious  phenomenon.  Your  self-appointed  cham- 
pion of  agricultural  tenants,  living  in  London,  will  not 
hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  fairness 
of  the  rental  of  a county  or  a district  which  he  has  never 
visited;  but  an  auctioneer,  living  in  the  district,  will  not 
value  a farm  for  the  purposes  of  rental  until  he  has  visited 
it,  and  gone  over  every  field. 

O'f  a truth,  we  must  look  much  bevond  mere  figures  be- 
fore  we  can  ascertain  whether  rents  are  fair  or  not ; but 
there  are  certain  facts  which  it  is  material  to  consider.  If 
on  a.  given  estate  Ave  find  that  the  rents  have  remained  the 
same  for  a great  number  of  years,  there  Avill  be  a strong 
■primd  facie  case  for  believing  that  they  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  fair,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fair 
rent  is  Avhat  a man  can  afford  to  pay,  taking  good  years 
and  bad  together.  If  further  on  that  estate  AAm  find  that 
there  have  been  very  few  distraints  for  rent,  or  failures. 
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cve  not  badly  ofF,  that  building  leases  are  not  by  any 
I leans  the  source  of  unmixed  profit  to  the  landowner. 
Of  necessity  these  matters  run  into  one  another,  but  they 
shall  be  kept  as  distinct  as  appears  possible.  Finally,  by 
yay  of  Appendix,  will  be  given  tables  of  figures  showing 
in  a concise  form  the  whole  of  the  commercial  aspect  ol* 
the  matter  for  each  county  in  North  Wales. 

Chapter  II. — Fexts. 

From  the  commercial  point  of  view,  no  question  con- 
1 ected  with  the  tenure  of  land  is  half  so  important  as  that 
^uth  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  deal;  and  yet  there  is 
ro  matter  upon  which  it  ds  so  difficult  to  come  to  a sen- 
sible conclusion  when  one  comes  to  deal  wdth  the  facts. 
The  theory  is  simple  enough.  Rent  is  the  annual  pay- 
ment which  the  farmer  makes  for  the  right  of  occupying 
land,  and  fliir  rent  is  the  amount  which  he  can  afford  to 
pay  on  an  average  of  good  years  and  bad,  after  de- 
c ucting  all  expenses  of  good  husbandly,  and  leavino-  a 
margin  for  profit.  It  may  be  put  in  other 

A rays,  but  all  reasonable  theories  in  the  long  run  come 
to  this.  In  Utofia,  probably  the  farmer  Avould  keep 
1 ooks,  would  make  an  annual  balance  sheet,  and  would 
hand  over  an  agreed  proportion  to  the  owner.  But 
unfortunately  Ave  do  not  live  in  Utopia,  and  the  Aveakness 
( f human  nature  is  such  that  no  course  is  open  to  the 
f inner  and  the  landowner,  except  to  come  to  an  agreement 
A/ith  regard  to  the  figure,  A\diicb,  taking  one  year  Avitli 
another,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  fair  rent.  Where  t'le 
hind  is  limited  in  area,  and  the  supply  of  farmers  is  large, 
the  OAvner  has  it  Avithin  his  poAver  to  fix  the  rent  at  an 
(xtortionate  figure,  and  the  question  Avhich  Ave  have  to 
f sk  is  Avhether  he  has  used  or  abused  that  poAver. 

No  question  is  more  difficult  to  ansAA^er,  because  the 
Aariations  in  the  cpiality  of  land  are  endless,  especially  in 
North  Wales,  where  we  have  mountain  pasture,  upland 
f inns  and  loAAdand  farms,  each  being  good,  bad,  and  in- 
cifferent  in  their  turn.  Hence  comes  it  that  rows  of 
f gures  shoAAung'  the  acreage  of  Auirious  holdings,  and  the 
i’3nts,  showdng  the  average  rentals  of  counties  and  of 
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districts,  are  really  of  very  little  Axalue.  Some  laud  h 
dear  at  Is.  an  acre,  other  land  is  cheap  at  £2  and  more; 
betAveen  the  highest  value  and  the  loAvest  there  are  end- 
less shades,  and  the  result  is  ifn  average,  Avhich,  to  the 
thoughtful  mind,  conveys  absolutely  no  meaning.  N ever- 
theless  the  summary  Avhich  is  given  in  the  Appendix  is 
based  upon  figures  Avhich  have  been  carefully  collected,  and 
Avhich  are  absolutely  authentic,  being  given  under  the 
hands  of  the  OAvners  or  agents  upon  the  principal  estates 

in  North  Wales,  and  has  a certain  value.  It  Avill  serA’e 
to  convince  men  Aidio  put  their  fiith  in  figures,  and  in 

notliing  besides,  Avhose  minds  are  so  trained  that  they 
must  take  an  arithmetical  point  of  vicAV  of  every  thing, 
that  the  average  rentals  of  North  Wales  are  uncommonly 
low.  iMen,  however,  Avho  understand  land,  Avill  say  that 
to  compare  the  aA’erage  rental  jier  acre  of  Anglesey  Avith 
that  of  Essex  or  Herts,  or  toj:ompare  Kent  and  Denbigh- 
shire on  the  mere  basis  of  tigures,  is  to  perform  a vain 
and  idle  process.  Still  a summary  of  the  returns  for  each 
county  IS  green  in  the  Appendix,  giA’en  In  order  that  no 
man  may  say  that  anything  has  been  kept  back,  Avith  the 
Avarnlng  that  it  proves  nothing,  although,  if  it  proved 
anything,  it  Avould  be  the  landowners’  case.  This  by  the 
Avav  is  a curious  phenomenon.  Your  self-appointed  cham- 
pion of  agricultural  tenants,  living  in  London,  Avill  not 
hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  Avith  regard  to  the  fairness 
of  the  rental  of  a county  or  a district  Avliich  he  has  never 
Ausited;  but  an  auctioneer,  living  in  the  district,  Avill  not 
value  a farm  for  the  purposes  of  rental  until  he  has  visited 

it,  and  gone  over  every  field. 

Of  a truth,  AA"e  must  look  much  beyond  mere  figures  be- 
fore Ave  can  ascertain  Avhether  rents  are  fair  or  not ; but 
there  are  certain  facts  Avhich  it  is  material  to  consider.  If 
on  a given  estate  aa'C  find  that  the  rents  ha\"e  remained  the 
same  for  a great  number  of  years,  there  avIU  be  a strong 
'pr'und  facie  case  for  believing  that  they  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  fair,  for  it  must  be  I’emembered  that  the  fair 
rent  is  Avhat  a man  can  afford  to  pay,  taking  good  years 
and  bad  together.  If  further  on  that  estate  AA^e  find  that 
there  have  been  very  feiv  distraints  for  rent,  or  failures, 
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or  ejectments  during  a long  period,  that  again  helps  us  to 
decide  that  the  rents  cannot  be  extortionate.  Let  us  re- 
view the  history  of  a number  of  great  estates  on  this 
principle,  and  it  the  result  is  satisfactory,  we  shall  be  some 
V ay  advanced  in  our  inquiry. 

On  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  estates  in  Wales,  there 
h ive  been  no  alterations  in  rent  (except  where  flirms  have 
b Jen  enlarged  or  diminished,)  for  45  or  50  years;  during 
2)  years  there  have  been  but  few  failures,  no  distraints, 
a:  id  no  ejectments.  At  the  date  of  our  returns  it  was 
i'(  corded  that  for  some  years  previously  to  Michaelmas 
1 i85,  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent  had  been  made,  and  from 
that  date  an  allowance  of  25  per  cent.  On  property 
purchased  by  the  Duke,  the  rental  amounts  to  from  1^  to 
3 per  cent  on  the  purchase  money.  Mr.  Davies  Cooke 
Cc  n give  no  information  as  to  the  rental  prior  to  1881,  but 
he  can  tell  tis  that  there  have  been  no  failures,  no  dis- 
traints, no  ejectinents,  that  a reduction  of  10  per  cent 
av  IS  granted  during  the  depressed  times,  that  the  interest 
obtained  by  him  on  money  invested  in  land  is  but  2 per- 
cent. Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth  has  inherited  a consider- 
able property,  and  purchased  a little  more.  In  the  rents 
ol  inherited  portion  there  have  been  many  permanent 
reductions  during  the  last  few  years;  not  a single  pur- 
cl  ased  farm  has  had  its  rent  raised,  10  ])er  cent  of  discount 
hi  s recently  been  allowed  to  all  tenants,  and  there  has 
rr(  t been  a single  case  of  failure,  distraint,  or  ejectment 
fo  • twenty  years,  or  within  Mr.  Wynne’s  memory.  For 
m mey  spent  in  buying  property  he  obtains  about  2.1  per 
ceit.'“  Sir  G.  Cayley  of  Llannerch  (Denbigh)  has  not 
raised  his  rpts  for  20  years;  nay,  in  1876  they  were 
£3207,  and  in  1886  they  were  £2632.  He  has  no  failures, 
di  itraints,  or  ejectinents  to  record,  and  has  returned  some- 
times to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent.  C)n  the  little  estate 
ov  ned  by  Mr.  Blackwall,  near  Llanrwst,  the  rents  have 
be 311  the  same  since  1856,  and  a reduction  of  15  per  cent 
wi  s granted  in  the  depressed  times.  J\Ir.  Jones  of  Ynys- 
foi , Penrhyndeudraeth,  found  that  his  receipts  from  rents 


* All  immense  amount  has  been  spent  on  Drainage.  (See  later.) 
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had  dwindled  from  £650  in  1876,  to  £535  in  1886.  He 
had  neither  a failure,  nor  a distraint,  nor  an  ejectment  to 
record;  his  rents  had  not  been  altered  for  20  vears,  he 
had  returned  10  per  cent  for  3 years.  Lord  Mostyn’s 
rents  in  the  Llandudno  district  had  been  revised  in  1876, 
which  having  regard  to  the  neighbourhood  and  growth  of 
Llandudno  was  not  strange.  He  had  returned  10  per 
cent  for  some  time.  On  the  Mostyn  Hall  estate  there 
had  been  no  alteration  in  rents  for  20  years,  save  in  the 
form  of  reduction,  namely  15  percental  Michaelmas  1885, 
and  10  per  cent  later.  Farms  relet  in  prosperous  times 
had  recently  been  reduced  to  the  old  figure;  there  had 
been  a few  distraints,  but  no  ejectments,  and  the  magni- 
ficent interest  received  on  money  invested  in  land  was 
?.bl-  thirteen  ohillfng.u  and  fuuifygii taper  £ 100.  On  the  estate  of 
the  late  Dean  Bonnor  there  had  been  a diminution  of  rent 
since  1876,  an  abatement  of  10  per  cent,  and  but  one  failure 
and  one  distraint.  Then  comes  a larger  estate,  that  of 
LordPenrhyn;  here  no  rents  ha  .-e  been  raised  for  20 
years,  but  a permanent  reduction  of  £520  has  been  effected 
on  the  rent-roll,  and  even  on  the  reduced  rents  10  per 
oent  has  been  returned.  On  this  estate  no  less  than  167 
families  have  been  in  possession  of  their  holdings  more 
than  50  years,  and  some  claim  to  have  been  in  possession 
for  200  years.  For  20  years  there  have  been  no  more 
than  3 or  4 failures,  distraints,  and  ejectments.  This  is  a 
magnificent  record  for  an  estate  which  carries  1660  tenants. 
Colonel  B.  Lloyd  Williams  of  Denbigh,  on  a small  estate 
gives  a similar  account.  His  rent-roll  stands  as  in  1856, 
save  for  reductions  of  10  per  cent  made  for  2|-  years  prior 
to  the  return;  he  has  neither  failure,  distraint,  nor  eject- 
ment to  write  down.  Mr.  T.  Davies  Thomas  of  ikirk 
Postyn  and  Bryngwyn  Hall  Estates,  has  made  reductions 
of  from  5 to  30  per  cent,  and  has  let  one  farm  per 
cent  lower  than  in  1800.  Mr.  Williams  of  Trecastell 
has  raised  the  rent  on  one  farm  which  had  remained  sta- 
tionary since  1808,  and  on  two  others  wliere  rnueh  monep 
had  been  spent  m improvements.  He  has  given  a re- 
duction of  about  10  per  cent.  Then  comes  another  large 
estate,  that  of  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  at  Vaynol.  On  this 


( state  there  has  been  only  one  valuation  within  the  last  70 
^ ears,  and  that  was  about  20  years  ago.  The  estate  was  then 
] evalued,  and  the  rents  raised  about  10  per  cent;  in  the  de- 
jiiessed  times  there  was  a reduction  of  precisely  the  samo 
1 mount.  Among  1535  tenants  there  had  necessarily  been  a 
jew  thilures,  none  of  them  caused  purely  by  farming  losses, 
and  a few  distraints  in  20  years;  but  there  had  been  only 
one  ejectment.  On  land  purchased  tire  interest  obtained 
is  about  2J-.  The  Cefn-Amwlch  estate  was  revalued  jn 
871,  but  in  20  years  there  had  been  no  failure,  no  dis- 
1 raint,  and  no  ejectment  among'  20/  tenants,  and  10  pei 
rent  had  been  returned  since  1885.  (3n  the  Voelas  estate 

of  the  same  owner  there  had  been  a revaluation  in  1871, 
■vhen  some  rents  had  been  raised  and  some  reduced;  no 
: oTicultural  tenant  had  been  ejected  or  distrained  upon  or 
failed  within  20  years,  and  a reduction  had  been  granted 
iis  on  the  Cefii-Amwlch  estate.  Of  224  tenants  on  Mr. 
Nhinney's  land,  one,  a cottager,  had  b(^en  ejected;  one  dis- 

■ raint  had  also  Ijeen  levied.  Part  of  the  estate  was  re- 
•alucd  about  12  years  ago,  the  instructions  given  to  the 
,*aluer  being  most  liberal,  and  some  rents  were  reduced. 
The  landovmer  has  also  made  large  remissions  during  the 
leprassed  times.  On  the  Anglesey  estate  of  Lord  Stanley 

. )f  Alder! ey,  there  have  been  no  failures,  distraints,  or  eject- 
nents  since  1869,  when  the  present  owner  succeeded  to 
he  property,  and  although  the  rental  has  been  slightly 

■ 'aised,  it  is  noticeable  that  almost  the  wdiole  of  the  increase 

■ vas  on  one  farm,  the  tenant  of  which  does  not  considei 
limself  highly  rented.  From  a cogent  argument  adduced 
ater  it  will  appear  that  Lord  Stanley’s  tenants  are  not 
lighly  rented.  Colonel  Mesham’s  farms  were  revalued  in 
[g3(3 — ix  very  good  year  from  the  landowners  point  of 
•j0^y — and  remained  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  at 

: learly  the  same  figure  as  before;  he  has  made  considerable- 
•emissions,  lie  has  long  tenancies  to  record  in  the  case 
i)f  some  families  for  fifty  and  eighty  years,  but  cannot  le- 
: nember  a distraint,  a failure,  or  an  eviction.  Mr.  Grittith 
of  Gavn  retiuTiS  some  iiselul  facts.  Ills  rental  Is  consiclei* 
.iblv  lower  than  in  1876;  there  are  seven  families  on  his 
estate  who  have  been  on  it  for  more  than  50  years,  he  cannot 
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call  to  mind  a single  distraint  or  ejectment,  and  traces  the 
few  failures  which  havre  occurred  to  lack  of  skill  and  capita!;, 
he  lias  made  reductions  of  from  10  to  35  per  cent  to  meet  the 
dejiressed  times.  Equally  useful  Is  the  return  of  !Mr.  P. 
P.  Pennant,  whose  rents  are  less  now  than  thev  were  in 
1876,  or  for  that  matter  In  1856,  who  after  granting  a re  • 
duction  of  10  per  cent  in  1879  permanently  lowered  his 
rents  in  1885.  He  has  one  failure  to  record,  but  when 
all  is  .said  and  done,  farmers,  like  other  business  men,  will 
fail  from  time  to  time,  and  some  would  fail,  or  starve,  on 
a freehold  wdth  rates  and  taxes  paid  for  them.  The  rental 
of  !\Ir.  Pierce  Wynne  Yorke  was  reduced  by  10  per  cent 
in  1885  (plus  10  per  cent  on  the  tithes.)  There  are  two  or 
three  families  on  the  estate  who  have  been  there  from 
time  immemorial,  and  here  again  there  have  been  neither 
failures,  distraints,  nor  ejectments.  Finally  Mr.  Price  of 
Phiwlas  has  no  ejectment  to  record,  and  can  speak  of 
remissions  duri’ig  the  period  of  agricultural  depression, 
since  which  he  has  paid  the  tithe  in  addition  to  substantial 
and  permanent  reduction  of  rents. 

No  fair-minded  man  can  deny  that  in  the  foregoing 
pages  references  have  been  made  to  a number  of  estates 
more  than  sufficient  to  be  taken  as  a sample  of  Nortli 
Wales.  In  fact  there  are  very  few  considerable  estates 
Irom  which  returns  have  not  been  made,  and  a number  ol 
small  estates  have  been  mentioned  in  order  to  show  that 


it  is  not  of  the  great  landowners  alone  that  it  may  bo 
said  that  they  have  acted  towards  their  tenants  In  a fair 
and  considerate  manner,  ft  will  be  observed  that  from 
time  to  time  reference  has  been  made  to  the  amount  ot 
reductions  or  remissions  during  depressed  times.  3 his 
has  been  done  with  the  view  of  further  disproving  the 
statement  made  by  Adfyfr  on  this  head.  Put  to  the 
writer’s  mind  such  figures  do  not  in  themselves  warrant 
the  swee|)ing  conclusion  which  is  commonly  deduced  irom 
them.  Ignorant  people  argue  somewhat  as  lollows.  A 
has  granted  a reduction  of  20  per  cent;  B a reduction  ot 
5 per  cent,  therefore  A is  15  per  cent  more  generous 
than  B.  But  the  fact  is  that  A’s  rentals,  alter  the  re- 
duction, may  be  higher  having  regard  to  the  value  ot  th 
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land  than  those  of  B without  the  reduction,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  tenant  of  C,  who  does  not  have  reduction  or  re- 
ir  ission  at  all  (reduction  and  remission  are  used  throughout 
af  synonymous  terms)  is  better  off  than  the  tenant  of  i^or  B. 

In  these  pages  no  conclusion  is  based  upon  reductions 
sz  ve  that  they  show,  where  they  are  present,  considera- 
tian,  and  it  Is  protested  that  their  absence  in  certain  cases 
p -oves  nothing  whatever.  But  the  facts  which  have  been 
quoted  apart  from  reductions  go  a long  way  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  proposition  that  tenants  in  North 
V hales  have  not  been  rented  too  highly.  On  the  estates 
wliich  have  been  mentioned  are  many  thousands  of  tenants 
with  holdings  of  from  2 acres  and  under  to  200  acres  and 
more,  albeit  the  number  of  smallholdings  is  much  greater 
tl  an  that  of  large,  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
spying  that  taking  all  these  estates  together,  the  rentals 
1 aie  considerably  less  now  than  they  were  in  1876,  even  if 

no  allowance  whatever  be  made  for  temporary  reductions. 
Not  the  least  noteworthy  facts,  and  they  are  such  as  to 
stow  that  landlowners  recognise  the  ownership  of  land  as 
scmething  almost  amounting  to  a trust,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  Interest  obtained  by  way  of  rent  upon  pur- 
cl  ased  land.  Men  who  know  the  country  can  understand, 

! ahhough  the  Badicals  of  the  towns  cannot,  the  feeling 

i w lich  inspires  a landowner  with  regard  to  his  hereditary 

estates,  the  affection  with  which  he  regards  tenants  whose 
I fla  3es  and  voices  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  childhood. 

) Such  men,  it  is  generally  admitted,  have  a right  to  claim 

j from  him,  subject  to  reciprocal  behaviour  on  their  part, 

) consideration  and  kindness.  But  when  a man  purchases 

a lolding  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  the  display  of 
ei  Iier  the  one  or  the  other;  yet  here  are  the  indisputable 
facts  to  prove  that,  even  after  buying,  landowners  fix  the 
re  its  on  principles  which  are  certainly  not  commercial. 
But  on  the  Avhole  the  most  significant  of  all  facts  in 
this  connection  is  the  fair  aspect  of  the  record  in  the 
m itter  of  distraints,  failures  and  evictions.  This  is  a 
th  ng  which  speaks  for  itself.  Here  are  a vast  number  of 
es  cates,  on  the  great  majority  of  which  rents  have  not 
hem  increased  for  20  years  or  more.  During  those  20 
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years  there  have,  as  men  well  know,  been  periods  of  in- 
ti i ted  prosperity  and  periods  of  depression,  yet  on  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  leading  estates  of  North 
Wales  there  have  been  no  failures,  no  distraints,  no 
evictions.  I venture  to  say  that  if  firming  is  a business, 
and  it  certainly  is  nothing  else,  there  is  no  existing  trade, 
occupation  or  business,  which  can  show  so  fair  a record 
as  this. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  more  has  been  said  than  that 
the  facts  which  have  been  quoted  takes  us  a long  way  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  our  position.  There  are  other 
and  stronger  facts  in  the  background,  and  first  among  them 
is  this.  Men  who  themselves  are  freehold  owners  fre- 
quently prefer  to  let  their  own  farms,  and  to  be  tenants 
on  large  estates.  This  is  the  case  on  the  Vaynol  estate 
with  regard  to  more  than  one  tenant,  and  similarly  on 
II.  J.  Ellis  Nanney’s  estate,  on  Colonel  Wynne  Finch’s 
estates,  on  Colonel  It.  Lloyd  Williams’s  land,  on  Lord 
Penrhyn  s estates,  on  the  late  Dean  Bonnor’s  land,  on 
the  Penial  th  Estate,  on  Mr.  Davies  Cqoke’s,  and  doubt- 
less elsewhere.  The  facts  with  regard  to  such  cases  are 

, O 

not  easy  to  ascertain,  but  these  particular  cases,  amount- 
ing to  two  score  or  more,  are  beyond  dispute,  and  go  far 
to  prove  that  there  are  some  advantages,  and  considerable 
advantages  too,  in  holding  under  a large  owner.  The 
nature  of  these  advantages  will  be  explained  more  particu- 
larly in  the  chapter  on  improvements.  Meanwhile,  with- 
out imputing  anything  whatsoever,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  gentlemen-freeholders,  who  apparently  wear  gladly 
the  fetters  of  tenantship,  do  to  others  as  they  are  done  by. 

If  any  further  argument  is  desired  in  support  of  our 
proposition  it  is  to  be  found  In  the  remarkable  facts  touch- 
ing the  purchases  by  tenants  of  land  put  up  for  sale.  It 
will  not  be  disputed  that  Welsh  tenant  farmers  are  a class 
of  men  who,  if  they  have  made  money  at  all,  have  made 
it  on  the  land,  and  out  of  the  land,  for  we  do  not  find  in 
North  Wales,  as  we  do  In  England,  men  who  take  to 
farming  as  a business,  and  bring  in  fresh  capital  from  a 
distance.  In  fact  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  foo  ol* 
capital  employed  in  farming  in  North  Wales  is  money 
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w licli  has  been  made  bj  farmers  out  of  the  land.  But 
w 3 are  told  by  Adfyfr  and  others  that  the  farmers  are 
ruined.  The  conclusive  answer  to  this  is,  that  whenever 
ti  e farmers  have  the  opportunity  they  buy  their  holdings. 
11  ins  on  Lord  Stanley’s  estate,  since  he  came  into  posses- 
sion, 19  holdings  have  been  sold  by  private  contract,  and 
9 were  sold  by  auction  in  1887.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  tenants  were  the  purchasers.  The  figures  in 
connection  with  these  sales  are  remarkable,  and  are  ap- 
pc  nded: — 

Sold  by  xiuction  in  1887. 


farm.  rent.  price. 

Glan-yr-afon £2  10  0 £40 

Llain-y-delyn 1 11  0 81 

Ty’n  Lon 5 0 0 150 

Glan-y-gors 10  0 0 580 

Ty  Croes 7 10  0 270 

Pen-y-bryn 20  0 0 900 


Ihe  tenants  who  bought  at  this  sale  certainly  were  not 
po3r;  they  could  not  have  been  ruined  by  extortionate 
re  its;  and  the  prices  obtained  clearly  show  that  the 
re  ital  of  the  farms  sold  was  but  a trifle  over  2 per  cent 
on  their  market  value.  _ In  Llanfechell  parish,  where  the 
hi  -ms  were  sold  by  private  contract,  and  where  (dl  the 
bh'jers  were  tenants,  the  prices  obtained  were  almost  as 
re  narkable  in  comparison  to  the  rents,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  parishes.  In  this  case,  as  the  sales  were 
net  public,  the  names  are  not  given.  But  the  rents  and 
prices  may  be  given,  beginning  so  that  inquisitorial  cu- 
rie sity  may  be  frustrated,  with  another  parish  than  that 
ncmed.  At  the  same  time  if  Adfyfr,  or  anybody  else, 
publishes  a statement  to  the  effect  that  the  fio-ures  are 
ir.  correct,  they  shall  be  proved. 

RENT. 

£ s.  d. 

5 10  0 

15  0 0 

13  0 0 


PRICE. 

£ s.  d. 
200  0 0 
500  0 0 

G30  0 0 


RENT. 


PRICE. 


Inasmuch  as  these  sales  were  by  private  contract,  and 
to  tenants,  they  probably  do  not  represent  the  full  mar- 
ket value,  but  they  prove  incontestably  that  the  tenant rv 
of  Lord  Stanley  are  not  over-rented. 

Iheie  are  many  cases  of  the  same  class  in  various  parts 
^)_f  and  they  all  tend  to  prove  the  same  projiosi- 

tion;  but  it  will  suffice  to  direct  attention  to  two  of  the 
most  remaikable  groups  which  are  to  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sales  on  the  Brynkir  estate,  and  the  sale  of 
part  of  the  Madryn  estate.  The  Brynkir  sales  were  in 
188G,  when  the  depression  was  extreme, and  the  holdings 

weie  considerable.  The  annexed  farms  were  all  boiudit 
by  their  tenants  : — ° 
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FARMS.  RENT.  PRICE. 

£ S.  £ 

Tjddyn  Drain 28  10 1100 

PentreBach 2G  10 900 

Nantcall  4G  0 1520 

^^ystyn  Isaf. 92  0 2500  (| of  farm  bonglit) 

Bryntirloii  18  0 700  ( j of  farm  bought) 

But  the  most  striking  example  is  that  of  the  Madryn 
estate,  the  particulars  of  which  are  too  long  to  give, 
\ diere  no  less  than  59  holdings  were  bought  by  their  own 
tsnants,  to  say  nothing  of  lots  bought  by  persons  wha 
^ 'ere  tenants  of  other  portions  of  the  estate.  The  prices 
[ aid  were  large,  and  prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
tenants  of  the  Madryn  estate,  men  who  according  to 
i.dfyfr  were  ruined,  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  men 
which  for  10  years  had  been  paying  rent  out  of  stock  and 
1;  orrowed  money,  could  produce  at  short  notice  not  merely 
1.  undreds  but  many  thousands  of  pounds.  Nor  are  the 
results  of  the  recent  sales  of  parts  of  the  Baron  Hill  estate 
and  of  the  Craig-y-don  estate  less  encouraging  to  us,  or 
less  condemnatory  of  Adfyfr.  Without  overloading  the 
text  with  specific  cases,  although  if  A<ifyfr  ventures  upon 
a challenge,  such  cases  shall  certainly  be  produced,  it  may 
be  said  by  way  of  summary,  that  these  sales  resulted 
extremely  well;  that  the  prices  paid  were  high;  and  that 
in  a very  great  number  of  cases  the  tenants  were  the 
purchasers.  Before  such  facts  as  these,  the  miserable  as- 
sertion that  rents  are  twice  or  three  times  too  high  col- 
lapses utterly,  it  can  be  no  more  heard,  and  the  proposi- 
t on  that  rents  are  not  unreasonable  is  established  beyond 
t le  reach  of  controversj' . 


Chapter  III. — Tangible  Advantages  of  Tenancy. 

I There  is  a common  saying  In  England  that  the  freeholder 

h the  man  who  lives  under  the  worst  possible  landowner. 
1 or  us  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  so  extensive  a pro- 
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position  as  this,  since  all  that  it  Is  desired  to  prove  is  that 
tenancy  on  an  average  estate  in  North  Wales  involves 
certain  substantial  advantages  to  the  tenant,  and  that 
this  fact  is  recognised  and  appreciated  by  tenants  at  large. 
Those  advantages  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  ‘^con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  landowner,”  and  of  that  con- 
sideration some  remarkable  instances  have  already  been 
given.  Those  who  are  loud  in  their  outcry  for  fixity  of 
tenure,  ought  injustice  to  remember  that  the  only  species 
of  fixity  of  tenure,  which  is  likely  to  be  granted  in  an 
honest  community,  already  exists  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses in  that  part  of  the  country  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. Of  estate  after  estate  it  has  been  recorded  that 
families  have  been  on  the  land  for  more  than  50  years, 
sometimes  for  200  years  and  more,  practically  from  time 
immemorial.  Of  this  the  figures  in  the  footnote  below  " are 
a wonderful  instance.  This  means  nothing  less  than 
reasonable  fixity  of  tenure  for  the  good  tenant,  that  is  to 
say,  the  good  farmer;  and  any  other  species  of  fixity  is 
impossible  in  a sensible  community,  simply  because  it 


* The  following  is  ;ui  analysis  of  GGO  replies  to  enquiries  made  of  tenants  oi> 
the  Vaynol  Estate; — 
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The  number  of  families  in  occupation  ever  50  ycais  is  451. 
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ii  volves  waste.  Bat  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  arr^u- 
11  ent,  and  tlie  most  conclusive  against  the  men  who  de- 
n )unce  tenancy  as  slavery,  and  landowners  as  taskmasters, 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  on  a very  large  number  of 
OJ  tates  are  to  be  found  tenants  who  are  freeholders  else- 
where, but  who  let  their  own  land  to  others.  Men  of 
this  kind  are  not  lunatics,  they  are  not  compelled  by  force 
oi  circumstances  to  be  the  tenants  of  any  man,  since  they 
might  fai m their  own  lands  if  they  pleased.  Why  then 
do  they  ])ut  on  the  fetters  of  slavery,  to  use  the  language 
oi  their  self-appointed  and  officious  champions?  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  tenancy  is  not  slavery,  and  that 
it  brings  with  it  certain  incidents  which  tempt  men  to  be- 
ccme  tenants  in  one  place,  and  landowners  in  another, 
w len  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  them  from 
b(  ing  peasant  proprietors.  Of  those  incidents,  some,  it 
mxy  be  said,  are  merely  sentimental,  although  it  is  not 
quite  easy  to  see  that  personal  attention,  visits  in  time  of 
skkness,  advise  and  help  in  trouble,  are  merely  matters  of 
sentiment.  But  some  of  them  are  to  be  reckoned  by  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  or  as  our  high-flown  friend  would  say 
by  “ducatsT  of  which  I confess  that  I do  not  know  the 
\c  lue,  and  dollars,  wdiicli  are  w'orth  on  the  average  about 
4‘ . 3d.  The  units  wffiich  he  suggests  are  hardly  conven- 
ie  it  for  purposes  of  calculation,  and  therefore,  with  or 
without  his  permission,  the  old  fashioned  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  shall  be  the  basis  of  calculation. 

liie  most  pleasant  part  of  tenancy  under  a North 
“Wales  landowner  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  flirmers 
hove  their  buildings  repaired,  and  new  buildings  erected 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  solely  at  the  expence  of  the 
la  idowner,  and  almost  invariably  without  having  to  put 
hi 5 hand  into  his  pocket.  Formerly  it  was  the  not  un- 
re  xsonable  custom  for  owners  to  charge  interest,  which 
was  added  to  the  rent,  upon  all  money  sunk  by  them  in 
in  provements.  it  was  not  unreasonable,  because  land- 
ov  ner  and  tenant  having  agreed  that  a given  rent  was 
fan-  and  proper,  it  was  not  unjust  that  the  landowner 
Bhjuld  say,  in  effect,  ‘T  will  not  spend  money  on  this  farm 
foi'  your  benefit  unless  I receive  a reasonable  return.’’  In 
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to  in.-TfTT  unreasonable  for  the  landowner 

hn  I ' received  a house  and 

n hlrtl  ‘I’  " tI!?  maintain  it 

one  whV’b’ "as  their  bargain,  and  it  was  not 
of  -t  Ire  conscience.  But  as  a matter 

ot  hot  It  was  not  carried  out,  is  not  followed  in  practice 

and  may  be  described  as  practically  obsolete.  Tenants 

i nder  some  small  owners  undoubtedly  are  compelled  to 
their  own  repairs,  and  to  effect  their  own  improvements 
y.ijeot  to  the  provisions  for  comjiensation  made  by 
a.liament,  which  either  understands  agricultural  teif 

V'b  tim  ’tf  not,  ought  to  leave  them  alone. 

^ le  cinsuei  is,  that  under  the  circumstances, 

"’’‘ether  well-disposed 
lot,  cannot  aliord  to  be  generous  in  the  fashion  of  their 

otheb’’^'C'’“i'b  'I  T*"  tenancy  under 

b' h on  f -n  b"^’i  that  rents  are 

that  on  be  f conditions,  wliereas  I do  find 

at  on  the  land  of  small  owners  tenancies  are  often  of 

edl  vT*’  JTi"  this  statement,  I desifm- 

eJli  except  the  estates  of  Radicals,  whicli  I suspect  to°be 

to  prove?  of  Adlyfr’s  case  as  it  is  possible 

cl  ib^LldVoT"  ’“■‘downers  as  a 

he  power  t^e  generous.  It  will  suffice  tiierefore  to  , ’ib 
ti  e facts  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  landowners 
qio  have  been  named  in  the  first  chapter,  and  i.  g I -ibi: 
ye  practice  it  must  be  understood  that  I do  not  refer  to 

desiL^to  Pi’cactical  men  we 

desiie  to  know  wnat  men  do,  not  what  they  mio-Iit  do  or 

ciifbcerib  "■‘■’tteii  agreement  whicli  is  iie’ver 

teUrnt!^’  ^ ‘‘“d  or  hopeless 

Of  the  following  column  of  landowners  it  maybe  .said 

yth  tiuth,  and  it  can  be  proved  in  any  Court  of  Law,  that 
111  evei3' case  they  supply  free  of  charge  nearly  ail  the 

th  b and  tha?  it  is  not 

al.iays  that  the  tenant  does  the  cartage.  Very  mucli 
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more  could  be  said  of  some  owners;  but  I prefer  to  formu- 
late a proposition  which  is  common  to  the  owners  of  all 
’-hat  vast  area  of  land  from  which  I have  returns.  They 
are  the  following; — • 


Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd  Price, 

Rhiwlas, 

Denbigh,  Merioneth,  C 
narvoa 

„ Pierce  Wynne  Yoike, 

Dyffryn, 

Nantlys, 

Denbigh 

„ P.  P.  Pennant, 

Flint 

„ W.  D.  W.  Griffith, 

Garn, 

Denbigh 

Colonel  A.  Mesham, 

Pontryffyd, 

Denbigh  and  Flint 

Mr.  Ellis  Nanney, 

Gwyufryn, 

Carnarvon,  JMerioneth, 
Montgomery 

Lt.  Col.  Wynne-Finch, 

Voelas  and  Cefu- 

amwlch, 

Denbigh,  Carnarvon 

Mr.  Assheton  Smith, 

Vaynol, 

Carnarvon,  Anglesey 

„ T.  D.  Thomas, 

Park  Postyn  and 

Bryngwin, 

Havodwryd, 

Denbigh,  Flint 

Lt.  Col.  Lloyd  Williams, 

Carnarvon 

Lord  Penrhyn, 

Penrhyn, 

Carnarvon,  Denbigh 

The  late  Dean  Bonnor, 

Denbigh,  Montgomery, 
Salop 

Lord  Mostyn, 

Mostyn  Hall, 

Flint,  Carnarvon 

Mr.  Jones, 

Ynysfor, 

Merioneth,  Deulugh,  Ci 
narvon 

„ Wynne, 
Sir  G.  Cayley, 

Peniarth, 

Merioneth,  Flint 

Llaunerch, 

Denbigh 

Mr,  J.  Blackwall, 

Hendre, 

Denbigh 

,,  Lloyd  Lloyd, 

Ty’n  Rhyl, 

Denbigh 

Trustees  of  Mr.Barne3(dead)  Quinta, 

Denbigh 

Mr.  Davies  Cooke, 

Owysaney, 

Ilalkyu  & Northop, 

Flint 

The  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Trustees  of  Mr.  Moulsdale 

Flint 

(dead) 

Bryndyffryn, 

Denbigh 

The  above  proposition  refers  to  repairs  of  the  exterior 
cf  houses,  to  the  repair  of  farm  buildings,  to  the  erection 
cf  new  buildings,  and  to  drainage;  it  is  not  intended  to 
i iclude  the  internal  repair  of  houses,  although  in  fact  this 
ill  often  done  free  of  charge,  nor  such  items  as  keeping- 
f mces  in  order,  which  is,  to  my  mind,  part  of  the  business 
cf  decent  husbandry.  In  many  cases  if  a tenant  leaves 
\'ithin  a short  time  of  doing  the  cartage  for  improvements, 
he  is  compensated.  These  returns  cover  something  like 
200,000  acres  of  land  in  North  Wales. 

But  perhaps  some  adversary  will  soy  that  in  the  long 
r.in,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  improvements  and  repairs  is  inconsiderable.  Figures,, 
a > the  following  table  shows,  prove  the  contrary.  These 
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figures  are  not  selected;  they  are  taken  from  the  returns 
as  they  come  to  hand,  and  the  only  reason  for  the  list 
being  shorter  than  the  former  is  that  in  many  cases  the 
information  is  not  to  be  obtained,  simply  because  accounts 
liave  not  been  kept.  To  take  a prominent  example,  the 
figures  cannot  be  given  for  the  improvements  effected  and 
new  buildings  constructed  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Stanley 
ol  Alderley,  and  these  would  represent  a large  sum. 
However  the  table  as  it  stands  is  full  of  significance,  and 
not  the  least  commendable  figures  are  those  which  stand 
opposite  to  the  names  of  small  owners. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

' * \ 

OWNER.  1877— 1SS6.  1SG7— 1876.  1857—1866. 

Mr.  Price  (Rhiwlas)  ...  £‘i;i,134 

„ AVytiue  Yorke  ...  about  5|  year.s  gross  rental  (i.e.  £16,850) 

„ P.  P.  Pennant  ...  3;357  “ 2648  8734 

Oriffith  (Garn)  ...  about  £400  per  annum 

€ol.  Mesbani  2093  982 

Mr.  Nanney  17,884  24,605  G500 

C'ol.  Wynne-Fiuch— Voelas  6765 
!>  !!  „ Cefn-Aniwlch  61 10 

Mr.  Assheton  Smith  ...  98.941  89,506  70,997 

,,  Williams  (Trecastell)  '285  630  350 

„ T.  D.  Thomas  ...  3409 

Lt.  Col.  R.  Lloyd  Williams  230 
Lord  Penrhjn  51,671  48,320 

and  about  £1500  per  annum  on  cottages. 

The  late  Dean  Bonnor  ...  2959 

Lord  Mostyn— Mostyn  Hall  16,823 
M ,)  Llandudno  13,718 

Mr.  Wynne  (Peniarth)  ...  12.722  7841  lan-^o 

Sir  G.  Cayley  5,523  (about)  10,900  (about) 

- Uoyd  106 

„ Davies  Cooke  ...  12,000  (about) 

Duke  of  Westminster  ...  19,666  20,682  36,121 

All  these  figures  are  given  under  the  hands  of  land- 
owners  or  agents,  and  simply  cannot  be  gainsaid.  They 
represent  a vast  amount  ol  money  sunk  in  the  land,  and 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  on  the  vast  majority  of 
these  estates  rent  has  not  been  raised  for  20  years  and 
more,  sank  without  the  hope  of  immediate  return.  They 
represent  in  some  cases,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Assheton 
Smith,  Lord  Penrhyn  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
expenditure  on  an  almost  royal  scale  of  money  which  goes 
directly  to  benefit  the  tenants  and  indirectly  to  benefit 
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the  community.  They  ought  to  convert  even  an  agitator, 
iiid  they  certainly  entirely  upset  the  position  of  tliose  whc> 
3ry  out  for  the  nationalisation  of  land,  which  would  involve 
ruinous  expense  to  the  country,  and  further  an  absolutely 
■jommercial  relation  between  landowner  and  tenant.  Not 
less  full  of  meaning  are  the  figures  opposite  to  the  names 
of  the  small  owners.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  illOG  in  ten  years,  for 
example,  represents  £10  12s.  per  annum;  literally  more 
Lan  50  per  cent  of  his  rental,  upon  the  whole  of  which, 
n some  connections,  he  is  rated  and  taxed.  Of  money 
spent  in  public  charities,  in  the  erection  of  churches,  and 
;n  the  furtherance  of  national  as  apart  from  nationalistic 
enterprise,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  not  to  speak.  In 
-hese  cases  accounts  are  not  kept,  but  if  the  agitators  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  think  of  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  by  landowners  on  their  home  farms  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  country  seats,  they  will  begin  to 
( 'pen  their  eyes.  Lord  Penrhyn,  for  example,  in  connection 
'v'ith  his  landed  property  pays  £9968  per  annum  in  wages 
and  £3270  in  salaries;  and  besides  this,  2000  men,  more 
( less,  are  employed  in  his  quarries.  Mr,  Assheton  Smith 
]>aid  about  £10,690  in  1887  (exclusive  of  wages  to  quarry- 
men  about  2700  in  number),  rather  more  than  usual  by 
leason  of  relief  works  and  so  on,  the  average  expenditure 
being  about  £9500.  Donations,  &c.,  to  charitable  and  other 
purposes  amount  to  nearly  £2000  a year  in  addition  to 
t he  above.  There  is  not  an  estate,  however  small,  which 
c oes  not  employ  some  men,  and  probably  more  than  it 
v'ould  employ  if  land  were  confiscated.  In  fact  one- 
trembles  to  think  of  the  number  of  men  who  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  if  Adfyfr’s  notions  prevailed, 
cr  to  reflect  upon  the  condition  into  which  society  would 
be  brought  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  follow  his  wild 
theories  in  practice. 

Chapter  IV. — Leaseholds. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  allusion  has  been  made  to 
certain  complaints  made,  sometimes  in  vague  and  some- 
times in  definite  language,  upon  the  system  of  building 
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leases.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  If  there  is 
anything  to  complain  of  in  the  system,  the  matter  is  one 
of  national,  and  not  merely  loc  il  importance;  that  build- 
ing leases  represent  nothing  more  than  a bargain,  and 
where  they  depend  on  lives,  a speculative  bargain  between 
the  middleman,  who  is  the  builder,  and  the  landowner. 
Bub  it  may  still  be  convenient  to  collect  a few  of  the  plain 
facts  bearing  on  the  matter,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing 
this  Is  provided  by  the  excellent  digest  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1888,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company.  The 
Committee  of  1886  was  concerned  principally  with  Ireland, 
and  that  of  1887  with  London,  but  the  Committee  of  1888 
turned  its  attention  to  the  provinces  of  Great  Britain, 
and  did  not  neglect  Wales.  By  way  of  preliminary  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  gentlemen  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  all  shades  of  party  colour.  Mr.  Lewis  Fry, 
Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  Q.C.  (one  of  the 
Home-Rule  advocates  before  the  Parnell  Commission), 
Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Conybeare,  i\Ir.  Thomas  Ellis,  Mr.  James 
Rowlands,  and  others,  sat  side  by  side  with  Sir  Henry 
James  and  Viscount  Wolmer,  so  that  there  is  no  pretence 
whatever  for  saying  that  the  Committee  was  so  constituted 
as  to  be  likely  to  give  undue  weight  to  the  landowning 
interest.  It  had  twenty  five  members  in  all. 

Fortunately  for  our  present  purpose  the  evidence  given 
related  almost  exclusively,  as  far  as  North  Wales  was 
concerned,  to  the  very  places  which  are  the  subject  of 
Adfyfr’s  invective,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  study  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

Let  us  first  look  at  what  was  said  concerning  Holyhead 
by  Mr.  Butler  Hughes,  a retired  man  of  business  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley’s  local 
agent  on  the  other.  Mr.  Hughes  complained  strongly  of 
the  system  of  leases  for  lives,  but  he  confessed  that  the 
system  had  been  given  up.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  not 
a good  system,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  element 
of  gambling  enters  into  it.  But  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  a orrievance  which  at  the  time  Avhen  i\Ir. 

o 

Hughes  gave  his  evidence  was  ten  years  old.  Mr.  Hughes 
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also  complained  that  the  ground  rents  were  high,  but 
seeing  that  he  took  agricultural  value  as  the  basis  of 
calculation,  he  must  confess,  as  a business  man,  whatever 
he  may  say  as  a politician,  that  his  argument  on  this  point 
is  not  worthy  of  attention.  We  know,  as  men  of  the 
world,  where  things  are  done  in  a practical  spirit,  that  the 
right  and  the  only  possible  basis  of  calculation  is  the  free- 
hold value  of  the  land  for  building  purposes  at  the  time 
it  was  leased.  It  was  no  longer  wanted  to  bear  corn  or 
grass  or  potatoes,  but  houses.  We  know  also  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  that  80  per  cent  of  the  men  of  Holyhead  are 
working  men,  and  that  of  these  only  20  per  cent,  that  is 
to  say  16  out  of  80,  own  their  leasehold  houses.  We 
know  therefore,  if  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Hughes  are 
correct,  that  64  working  men  out  of  every  80  are  livin(»' 
in  houses  built  by  middlemen  on  building  leases.  Now 
Mr.  Hughes  cannot  contend  that  speculative  builders  are 
men  who  conduct  their  business  on  sentimental  principles, 
3r  that  they  would  let  their  houses  for  a penny  less  than 
they  could  get,  if  they  had  obtained  the  land  at  agricul- 
Lural  value.  He  must  know  that  the  first  question  asked 
by  a man  intending  to  take  a leasehold  house  is  “What  is 
the  ground -rent  That  a high  ground-rent  means  a less 
profit  to  the  middleman,  a low  ground  rent  a high  profit, 
md  that  the  occupier  has  to  pay  the  same  amount,  namely 
:he  annual  value  of  the  house  to  him,  having  regard  to 
surrounding  conditions,  in  both  cases.  Mr.  Elliott  was  at 
variance  with  Mr.  Hughes  on  this  point;  he  showed  that 
;he  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Hughes  were  extreme  and  unfair, 
ind  that  the  vast  mass  of  the  ground- I’ents  were  fairly  low. 

Then  Mr.  Hughes  made  a mistake.  He  denied  that 
die  lessors  had  been  at  the  expense  of  making  roads  and 
ijewers,  and  Mr.  Elliott  asserted  the  contrary.  So  far,  it 
; nay  be  said,  there  were  only  two  contradictory  statements, 
and  men  are  at  liberty  to  give  credit  to  the  utterer  of 
either.  But  Mr.  Elliott  produced  an  irrefutable  document, 
showing  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  lessors  had  made  all 
ihe  main  drains  and  reads  still  in  use  in  Holyhead,  and 
ihat  up  till  I860,  when  a Local  Boaid  ivas  estahlished, 
ihey  had  been  the  sole  guarantee  for  good  building  in  the 
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^ town.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  is 

to  the  Interest  of  landowners  to  bargain  for  the  erection 
of  substantial  buildings  by  the  middlemen,  and  that  in 
this  way  the  leasehold  system  actually  is  an  advantage  to 
the  occupier.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  Mr.  Elliott  should 
have  been  able  to  show,  as  he  did,  that  the  instances  of 
dilapidation  given  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  relation  to  Forge 

• ^ • Hill  and  Waterside  were  entirely  beside  the  question,  in- 

asmuch as  these  cases  were  those  of  freehold  houses  let  to 
weekly  tenants  at  rents  which  barely  repaid  the  cost  of 

* * such  repairs  as  were  effected  by  the  freeholder.  This 

fact,  after  all,  only  proves  the  obvious  truth  that  in  this 
mundane  sphere  even  the  working  man  cannot  reasonably 
•expect  to  obtain  house-room  for  next  to  nothing,  and  to 
have  his  house  repaired  for  nothing  into  the  bargain. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  rise,  the  fall,  and  the  subsequent 
rise  in  value  of  building  land  at  Holyhead  have  been  due 
to  entirely  external  causes.  The  land  rose  in  price  because 
of  the  influx  of  men  over  the  building  of  the  breakwater, 
the  belief  that  Holyhead  would  develop  into  an  important 
shipping  port,  and  in  some  parts  because  wrong  ideas  were 
formed  as  to  the  future  site  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  terminus.  At  that  time  enormous  ground-rents 
could  have  been  exacted  by  the  Stanley  estate,  but  were 
not.  Land  fell  in  price  because,  in  course  of  time,  the 
breakwater  was  finished,  and  the  shipping  trade  did  not 
come.  No  doubt  some  very  bad  speculations  were 
made,  d hat  was  an  unavoidable  misfortune,  but  now 
» the  docks  and  terminus  are  built,  and  land  is  rising  in 

I value  again. 

Mr.  Elliott  can  also  show  some  valuable  figures.  On 
the  Stanley  estate  stand  in  the  town  of  Holyhead  676 
^ houses;  of  these  527  are  leasehold.  About  70  of  these 

are  under  leases  for  3 lives,  and  90  concurrent  years — 
they  seem  to  have  magnificent  ideas  concerning  the  dura- 
tion of  life  at  Holyhead — and  the  remaining  457  are  for 
3 lives,  and  31  concurrent  years.  These  have  not  many 
years  to  run  before  they  revert  to  the  estate.  But  of 
these  only  03  are  inhabited  by  the  lessees,  and  433  are  sub- 
let, one  middleman  holding  no  less  than  43  of  them. 
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I venture  to  say  that  the  last  434  will  be  uncommonly 
pleased  when  they  find  themselves  tenants  of  a great 
estate  upon  which  arrears  are  largely  overlooked 
ha(l  been  put  down  as  irrecoverable  in  1887,)  and  on 
wliich  large  sums  are  spent  in  repairs,  instead  of  beino-  in 
the  hands  of  the  middleman.  ^ 

^ext  comes  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Wheldon,  a Festinog  min- 
ister, who  complained  that  the  leasehold  system  tended 
lO  the  increase  of  rents,  at  the  same  time  (Quoted  figures 
to  show  that  as  a matter  of  fact  the  rents  of  freeholds 
were  higher  than  those  of  leaseholds.  For  the  most  part, 
lowever,  his  evidence  was  so  incomplete  as  to  be  valueless. 
Mr.  Owen  also  made  complaints  in  relation  to  the  Nantlle 
Vhale;  but  both  these  gentlemen  really  did  not  so  much 
want  leasehold  enfranchisement  as  a power  to  compel 
andowners  to  sell  building  sites  out  and  out.  They  may 
le  assured  that  if  any  such  power  was  ever  granted,  the 
irice  would  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  building  and  not 
agricultural  value.  A rock  may  be  a capitaf  place  to 
luild  upon,  we  have  the  best  authoi  ity  for  saying  that  it 
is,  and  absolutely  without  value  from  an  agricultural 
; loint  of  view;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  A who  owns  it, 
is  to  be  deprived  of  it  for  nothing,  because  B desires  to 
l)uild  upon  it,  and  it  does  not  follow  because,  if  he  did,  C 
{ nd  I)  and  E and  F would  all  have  an  equal  right  with  B. 

] n any  state  of  society  and  under  any  law  worthy  of  the 
name,  men  will  be  compelled  to  give  the  market  price  for 
that  which  they  desire  to  buy,  but  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive a state  of  things  in  which  the  desire  and  the  power 
( f buving  must  be  made  effectual. 

The  next  case  is  comic.  It  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Parry 
cfBethesda.  He  manages  the  Cefnlaes  Estate  for  the 
trustees,  and  comes  to  complain  of  the  profits  which  they 
realise  by  virtue  of  building  leases.  Yet  one  of  the  first 
cases  he  gives  is  one  which  proves  how  hard  it  would  be 
for  Parliament  to  interfere.  One  trustee  lets  two  plots  on 
SO  years  lease  to  a friend  of  his,  and  another  man.  His 
s :erling  honestly  is  such  that  he  spares  neither  his  employer 
nor  his  friend.  What  did  his  friend  and  partner  do'^  Mr. 
tarry  says  they  sub-let  to  quairymen  for  25  years  at  an 
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additional  ground  rent.  It  follows  that  they  for  25  years 
received  as  sheer  profit  the  difference  between  the  rent 
they  paid  and  the  rent  they  received.  This  was  unearned 
increment  with  a vengeance.  At  the  end  of  the  25  years 
the  houses,  which  when  properly  repaired — and  I am 
happy  to  state  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Parry’s  friends — let 
for  £97  8s.,  fell  into  the  hands  not  of  the  landowner  but 
of  Mr.  Parry’s  friends.  During  these  five  years  we  know 
that  they  allowed  them  to  fall  into  disrepair,  for  they  were 
most  properly  made  to  pay  .^^140  for  dilapidations  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  but  w^e  do  not  hear  how  much  they  ob- 
tained in  the  way  of  direct  rent  in  the  meanwhile.  This 
Mr.  Parry  does  not  mention. 

It  is  as  clear  as  daylight  here  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Parry  entered  into  a very  good  speculation.  For  25  years 
they  secured  a clear  profit  from  the  quarrymen,  for  5 years 
they  had  the  advantage  of  letting  houses  built  by  other 
people  at  the  market  price,  and  then  they  complain  because 
they  have  to  fulfil  their  bargain  with  the  landowner. 

The  next  instance  he  gives  is  that  of  a sub- lease,  and 
therefore  irrelevant  to  the  landowners’  case.  I do  not  say 
it  was  irrelevant  before  the  Committee. 

So  far  Mr.  Parry  was  not  checked  by  other  evidence, 
but  then  came  his  own  case,  with  regard  to  which  he 
spoke  with  feeling.  Here  Colonel  West  had  something 
to  say,  Mr.  P.  stated  that  he  held  3 J acres  of  land,  not 
worth  at  the  outset  more  than  £150,  at  a ground  rent  of 
£12,  on  a lease  for  80  years,  and  that  in  80  years  his  £3000 
worth  of  buildings  would  revert  to  Lord  Penrhyn.  In 
the  first  place,  as  we  all  know,  the  buildings,  regarded  as 
buildings  and  apart  from  their  position,  which  is  Lord 
Penrhyn’s  and  not  Mr.  Parry’s,  will  not  be  worth  any- 
thing approaching  to  £3000  at  the  end  of  80  years.  Now 
let  us  see  what  Colonel  West  had  to  tell  the  Committee. 


Th.e  plot  he  selected  is  27erhaps  the  finest  huildinrj  site  in  the  ncii^hboiir- 
hood  of  Dethesda,  and  for  building  it  v:oidd  probably  have  sohf  judging 
frorn  the  prices  obtained  v:hen  the  land  to  which  he  alluded  in  his  evidence- 
vas  sold,  for  at  least  £S00.  I know  of  land  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Jf^.  Gd.  j)er  square  yard.  At  this  price  Mi\  Parry's  holding^  if  sold  in  fee, 
ivould  come  to  £SS00.  It  was  granted  with  great  reluctance  by  Lord  Penrhyn^ 
and  solely  to  oblige  Mr.  Parry 
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So  the  quarryman’s  friend  has  the  audacity  to  come  for- 
^vaid  and  say  that  his  is  a hard  case.  He  enjoys  one  of 
the  best  building  sites  in  his  neighbourhood  at  a very 
(heap  rate;  he  lives  oi  it  in  a smoil  palace  of  his  own 
])uilding;  he  knows,  as  well  as  other  people,  that  the  land 
'vould  probably  fetch  in  the  open  market  some  £3000  or 
more.  If  he  were  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  fee  by  pay- 
i ng  so  many  years’  ground-rent  in  a lump,  it  is  apparent 
i hat  he  would  be  placed  in  possession  of  a plot  of  land  for 
hir  less  than  its  value.  Why  he  should  keep  it  under 
Hiese  circumstances  rather  than  another,  on  his  principles 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Surely  the  just  and  the 
cnly  workable  system  is  that  which  allows  men  to  do 
that  which  no  law  can  ever  prevent,  namely  make  their 
<wn  bargains.  Surely  in  this  case  it  is  too  clear  for 
argument  that  Lord  Penrhyn,  having  cut  himself  off  from 
the  profit  which  he  could  undoubtedly  have  obtained  for 
a period  of  80  years,  is  entitled  to  receive  his  recompense 
at  the  end. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  answer  to  the  whole 
omplaint  is  that  where  the  middleman  does  not  intervene 
--he  does  intervene  at  Festiniog,  Penrhyndeudraeth  and 
I 'enygroes— the  leaseholders  are  well  treated.  An  in- 
s:ance  is  given  from  the  Penrhyn  estate.  There  were  30 
year  leases,  the  ground-rents  were  4s.  to  10s.  per  annum; 
tie  cottages  cost  from  £25  to  £30  each;  the  men  being 
a lowed  stone  and  slates  free.  Lord  I^enrhyn  at  the  ex- 
p ration  of  the  term,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom, 
n ade  no  claim  for  dilapidations,  but  put  the  whole  in  full 
repair  at  his  own  expense.  In  Llandegai,  in  1842,  cot- 
ti  ges  were  built  on  lease  at  a cost  of  about  £50  a piece; 
vhen  the  leases  expired  Lord  Penrhyn  spent  £40  on  each 
ii  repairs,  and  then  let  them  with  | of  an  acre  of  ground 
each  at  about  £3  10s.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Wheldon 
tl  at  most  houses  built  on  lease  in  the  quarry  districts 
ai  e good  and  substantial,  and  this  goes  to  show  that  the 
landowners’  rights  are  worthy  of  maintenance  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  health;  and  the  fact  that  the 
lessor  retains  a power  of  supervising  the  erection  of  build- 
ings is  of  value.  Still  more  valuable  is  the  fact  that  he 
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retains  a right  of  making  drains  and  putting  In  a water- 
supply. 

Finally  a word  may  be  given  to  Colonel  Sackville  West’s 
evidence  in  relation  to  Bangor.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  imputation  of  unfairness,  the  passage  is  extracted 
from  the  Disfest ; — 

“ lie  gave  some  evidence  specially  relating  to  the  town  of  Bangor,  of 
which  a small  portion  belongs  to  Lord  Penrbyn,  and  is  covered  with  all 
classes  and  descriptions  of  property,  the  ground-rents  of  which  vary  from 
10s.  to  £22.  The  only  large  holdings  were  a few  old  life-leaseholds,  each 
comprising  many  houses,  and  in  the  hands  of  middlemen.  The  occupiers 
eagerly  awaited  the  expiration  of  these  life-leases,  because  as  they  fell  in 
they  obtained  reductions  of  rent,  as  well  as  considerable  repairs  to  their 
houses  at  Lord  Penrhyu’s  expense.  They  paid  higher  rents  to  the  middle- 
men in  order  to  be  in  occupation  when  those  leases  fell  in,  and  so  come 
under  Lord  Penrhyn  direct. 

“There  were,  however,  now  but  few  life-leases  remaining.  The  usual 
lease  was  from  80  to  99  years,  and  very  few  of  these  leases  were  owned 
by  the  occupiers.  The  ground-rents  of  artisans’,  sailors’,  and  labourers’ 
cottages  were  from  10s.  to  £1  for  a frontage  of  about  16  feet.  Adjoining 
sites  had  been  recently  valued  for  opposing  interests  by  two  eminent 
valuers  at  £33  each,  so  that  on  these  long  leases  the  laud  was  obtained  at 
from  U to  3 percent  on  the  freehold  value,  and  a sinking  fund  of  £l 
per  cent  would  get  the  lessee’s  capital  back  long  before  the  leases  expired. 
Leasehold  tenure,  therefore,  was  much  cheaper,  and  hence  more  profita- 
ble to  the  lessee  than  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  would  be;  and  Colonel 
West  added  that  he  always  contemplated  the  value  of  the  reversion  in 
fixing  the  ground-rent." 

He  concludes  with  a sentence  which  Is  an  absolute 
condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  party  of  agitation, 
and  with  it  this  chapter  shall  conclude. 

“I  have  a great  many  applications  from  lessees  asking  Lord  Penrhyn 
to  buy  up  their  leasehold  interests,  but  only  one  by  a lessee  for  the  acqui- 
.sition  of  the  reversion  of  his  lease,  and  that  was  in  a distant  part  of  the 
county.” 

The  writer  of  the  Digest  adds.  “In  other  words,  build- 
ing societies  sometimes  lend  at  6 percent;  Lord  Penrhyn 
takes  less  than  3,  and  the  tenant  has  absolute  security 
that  he  will  not  be  disturbed.” 


Chapter  V. — Changes— Possible  and  Impossible. 

A kindly  disposition  towards  farmers,  and  a desire  that 
they  should  be  compensated  for  all  real  and  permanent 
improvements  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a strong 
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disapproval  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  1883,  and  of 
t le  principle  which  it  embodies.  And  first  of  the  princi- 
ple. In  that  statute  Parliament  says  to  landowners  and 
to  farmers  alike,  “ You  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  make 
y 3ur  mutual  bargains.”  It  treats  the  landed  gentry  as  if 
tliey  were  animated  with  the  grasping  spirit  of  London 
■cabdrivers,  and  farmers  as  though  they  were  silly  children. 
S icli  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  can  hardly 
t«nd  to  make  farmers  a free  and  self-reliant  class,  and  it 
iriist  tend  in  the  long  run  to  cause  landowners  to  regard 
tl  e relation  between  themselves  and  their  tenantry  as 
purely  an  affair  of  money.  That  it  has  not,  up  to  the 
piesent  time,  produced  this  result  to  any  appreciable 
e:  tent  affects  not  the  question,  for  although  the  Act  is 
in  operation,  it  cannot  be  judged  in  the  light  of  experience 
lo' at  least  20  years;  but  those  who  have  studied  the 
effect  of  legislation  in  restriction  office  contract  know 
that  the  necessary  and  natural  result  of  such  restriction  is 
to  make  the  party  restrained  enforce  his  full  rights. 
Parliament,  for  example,  regulates  the  charges  of  a soli- 
cii  or,  saying,  “Thou  shalt  charge  thus  much  and  no  more,” 
ard  the  result  is  that  the  solicitor  follows  the  law,  makes 
hi  5 charges,  and  delivers  a bill  which  would  have  made  an 
ancient  practitioner’s  mouth  water.  So  when  Parliament, 
which  is  by  hypothesis  omniscient,  albeit  it  contains  a 
goad  many  members  who  discuss  subjects  which  they  do 
not  understand,  lays  down  certain  duties  to  be  performed 
by  a class,  nobody  can  blame  that  class  if  it  turns  and  says, 
“The  law,  which  is  wiser  than  you  or  I,  says  these  are  my 
duties;  you  must  be  content  if  I perform  them  to  the 
letter.”  Such  is  the  danger  of  an  attempt  to  interfere 
wi  :h  free  contract. 

But  the  fatal  principle  has  been  admitted,  and  having 
been  admitted  does  not  show  any  signs  of  disappearance 
There  is  therefore  the  more  ground  for  regretting  that 
the  statute  in  which  it  appears  is,  in  Itself,  remarkably 
inadequate  and  incomplete.  Its  inadef|uacy  is  shown  by 
th(  fact  that  the  custom  of  Glamorganshire  gives  to  the 
ou1  going  tenant  advantages  far  greater  than  any  which 
are  secured  to  him  by  the  Act. 
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It  may  be  answered  that  the  Glamorganshire  custom 
affects  chiefly  the  incoming  and  outgoing  tenant,  that 
the  latter  pays  compensation  to  the  former,  and  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  saddle  the  owner  w'ith  such  a burden 
of  compensation.  But  the  moment  the  matter  is  exam- 
ined, it  becomes  apparent  that  the  scale  of  compensation 
which  a custom  developed  among  farmers  prescribes,  must, 
by  its  very  conditions,  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  principles  of  justice. 

If  the  commercial  stand-point  is  to  be  assumed— and 
the  tone  of  thoughtless  reformers  will  soon  leave  none 
beside— it  is  obvious  that  in  a couinr}*  constituted  as 
Wales  is,  the  compensation  must  always  be  paid  in  the 
long  run  by  the  incoming  tenant.  It  has  been  proved  in 
an  earlier  chapter,  that  as  a rule,  in  North  Wales,  im- 
provements are  effected  by  the  owners.  But  let  us  assume 
that  they  would  under  certain  circumstances  be  effected 
by  the  tenants.  Wliat  follows?  A tenant  quits  his 
farm;  he  receives  his  compensation  from  the  owner,  and 
the  owner  lets  to  a fresh  tenant  at  a rent  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  which  he  has  paid  for  compensa- 
tion. In  effect  no  landowner,  in  a country  where  there  is 
a strong  demand  for  land,  has  anything  to  fear  from  a la\v 
which  provides  compensation  for  improvements;  and  the 
more  comprehensive  the  law  is  the  better,  commercially 
speakinir,  is  the  position  of  the  owner. 

It  follows  that  the  principle  of  compulsory  compensation 
having  been  adopted,  it  is  well  that  such  compensation 
should  be  complete,  and  in  this  respect  the  Glamorgan- 
shire custom  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  to  the  reformers, 
as  indeed  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  result  not  of  academical  discussions,  in  which 
lawyers,  doctors,  literary  men,  and  mere  politicians  have 
taken  part,  but  of  the  practical  experience  of  shrewd  men. 
The  details  of  that  custom  need  not  be  sketched  here, 
since  they  are  contained  in  an  admirable  essay,  read  by 
Mr.  Daniel  0 wen  of  Ash  Hall,  Glamorgan,  to  the  Cow- 
bridge  Farmers’  Club,  of  which  the  material  parts  subse- 
quently found  their  way  into  the  columns  of  the  Press. 

It  is  not  denied  that  compensation  can  be  regulated  by 
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7.ct  of  Parliament;  it  is  only  regretted  that  Parliament 
did  not  know  more  of  agricultural  matters  before  it  under- 
took to  deal  with  the  subject.  But  there  are  things 
■u  liich  Parliament  cannot  do,  there  are  some  wild  theories 
fl  >ating  In  the  air  which,  as  Mr.  Bright  said  in  his  preface 
to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Kay’s  book  on  Free  Trade  in  Land, 
“ 5ome  speculative  writers  have  put  forth,  and  which  igno- 
n nt  and  illogical  men  have  adopted  or  favoured.” 

The  first  of  the  thinG^s  which  Parliament  must  in  the  lono- 
ri.n  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  owner,  is  the  amount  of 
rtnt  to  be  paid.  It  is  possible  of  course  to  set  up  a trl- 
b inal  which  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  the  rent  of  every 
h jlding,  and  to  make  a promise  on  the  part  of  a tenant 
t(  pay  more  than  the  judicial  rent  null  and  void.  But  no 
law  that  can  be  conceived  could  prevent  a person  from 
paying  a premium  in  order  to  obtain  the  position  of  tenant. 
T le  laws  might  prohibit  such  premia,  but  in  the  commercial 
a;  re  to  which  w’e  are  asked  to  look  forward,  they  would  be 
oifered  and  given.  If  A and  B are  both  in  want  of  the 
6£  me  article,  whether  it  be  land  or  jewellery,  or  a lawyer’s 
advice,  or  a particular  animal,  no  power  in  this  world. 
Si  ve  and  except  that  of  the  owner,  «;an  prevent  the  high- 
ei  t bidder  from  obtaining  it.  Nor  is  it  practicable  in 
A'^ales  to  fix  rents  upon  a sliding  scale.  If  it  were,  owners 
would  probably  not  object  to  any  considerable  extent.  It 
would  be  by  no  means  unfair  for  the  tenant  of  a purely 
gi  rizing  farm  to  pay  for  his  land  in  proj)ortion  to  the  price 
oJ  cattle,  for  the  holder  of  a purely  arable  farm  to  pay  in 
p’  oportion  to  the  price  of  corn.  If  this  were  the  rule 
tl  e owner  would  sometimes  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
a very  large  income,  and  sometimes  of  receiving  none  at 
all.  But  there  would  be  difficulties.  In  the  first  place 
tl  e shades  of  quality  in  land  in  Wales  are  endless,  and 
for  each  holding  the  basis  of  calculation  would,  whatever 
tl  e law  might  say,  have  to  be  settled  between  the  two 
ccntracting  parties;  and  in  the  second  place  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  on  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Welsh 
fa , ms,  grass  land,  arable,  and  “roughs”  are  inextricably 
m xed,  so  that  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  define  the  pro- 
ne i lion  of  one  to  the  other.  Moreover,  one  necessary 
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ePiect  of  the  sliding  scale  would  be  to  discourage  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  roughs.  Further,  although  the  market  price  of 
corn  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  as- 
certain the  mai'ket  price  ot  cattle  which  are  sold  individu- 
ally, or  in  small  droves,  at  [jrices  determined  to  a large 
extent  by  the  intelliofence  of  vendor  and  purchaser,  and 
by  the  needs  of  the  vendor.  One  can  say  that  cattle  are 
high  or  low,  l)ut  that  is  about  all.  But  the  conclusive 
objection  to  the  sliding  scale  is  its  inconvenience.  Tlie 
owner  likes  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  receive,  the  holder 
equally  likes  to  know  what  he  is  liable  to  pay,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  difficidt  to  see  that  a state  of  uncertainty  on 
this  point  would  be  intolerable  to  both  parties.  Assuming 
that  it  were  possible  to  establish  a sliding  scale,  it  is  almost 
obvious  that  during  a year  of  inflated  prosperity  the  farm- 
ers would  break  out  into  0])en  rebellion  against  it. 

Let  me  now  advert  for  a few  moments  to  the  book  on  tlie 
Land  (^)iiestion  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Jones,  published  by  the  North 
Wales  Liberal  Federation.  This  is  a more  serious  work 
than  that  of  Adfyfr,  and  apart  from  the  absence  of  free- 
dom from  sectarian  prejudice,  and  from  certain  errors  as 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  may  bo  regarded  as  a fair 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  question.  Mr.  Jones  falls  to 
see  that  the  amount  of  remissions  of  rent,  whether  it  be 
small  or  great,  is  not  a matter  from  which  firm  conclusions 
can  be  drawn;  he  complains  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  of  1883,  in  which  I agree  with  him;  and  I do  not 
think  he  does  justice  to  the  landowners;  but  at  least  he 
has  the  candour  to  tell  us  what  he  desires,  and  wliy  he 
desires  it.  I do  not  purpose  to  follow  him  through  his 
elaborate  scheme  for  compensation  for  improvements,  save 
to  say  that  so  far  as  it  is  workable  and  lair,  so  far  as  It 
covers  real  and  permanent  improvements  of  which  the 
benefit  will  be  felt  in  the  future,  it  is,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  })rinciple  of  comj)ulsory  compensation  is 
inevitable,  a thing  to  be  desii'ed.  Mr.  Jones  does  not 
desire,  if  he  has  been  rightly  understood,  anything  so 
absurd,  so  unjust,  or  so  extravagant  as  the  nationalisation 
of  land.  On  the  contrary  he  would  leave  the  property  in 
the  owner,  and  would  regulate  tenancies  by  such  rules 
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)n]y  as  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  land 
'■ive  a proper  return  to  both  owner  and  tenant.  Such 
s the  inference  drawn  from  the  foliowin<>’  nassaoe  at 
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'*The  only  methoil  by  which  farmiGg  can  now  be  made  to  cive  a proper 
jctuin  to  both  landlord  and  tenant  ie  by  odermg  the  latter  every  induce- 
ment to  bring  his  farm  into  a high  state  of  cultivation.  This  is  what  no 
man  can  do  if  he  is  crippled  by  an  exorbitant  rent,  and  what  no  prudent 
man  will  do  without  security  of  tenure  and  the  certainty  of  full  compen- 
sation for  improvements.  A tenant  on  a farm  which  is  in  poor  or  ordmary 
condition,  cannot  be  expected  to  expend  his  capita!  in  brimming  his  farm 
to  Its  best  producing  condition^  if  the  fruits  of  his  labour  caa'^be  at  any 
time  confiscated  by  the  landlord." 


The  only  criticism  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  upon 
uhis  IS,  that  it  asks  too  much.  Farming  tends  to  become 
nore  and  more  a business,  reformers  regard  it  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  all  that  we  have  to  consider 
js  the  guarantee,  which,  from  a commercial  point  of  view, 
i he  farmer  must  require  in  order  to  he  induced  to  do  his 
utmost.  ^ As  a matter  of  fact,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
he  practically  has  security  of  tenure,  and,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  the  rents  in  North  Wales  are  not  exorbitant. 
-3ut  it  is  desired  to  meet  Mr.  Jones  on  his  own  ground,  and 
1 o ask  him  why  both  security  of  tenure  and  full  compensa- 
1 ion  for  improvements  are  necessary  to  the  desired  object, 
ndien  it  is  really  obvious  that  full  compensation  is  amply 
jufficient  for  the  purpose?  Why  is  security  of  tenure 
necessary?  The  man  who  improves  will,  as  long  as  he 


arove- 
1 it  is 


lemains  on  his  holding,  receive  the  benefit  of  his  im 
1 lents,  and  if  full  compensation  were  the  law,  whic 
1 ot,  he  would  be  no  loser.  Jt  really  is  impossible  to  see, 
end  this  Mr.  Jones  will  probably  confess,  why  both  are 
1 ecessarv. 

But  there  is  a reason  against  what  Mr.  Jones  Is  pleased 
ta  call  “security  of  tenure,’'  which  he  does  not  mention. 
J he  Parliament  which  gave  to  the  then  existing  body  of 
tanants  security  of  tenure  would  in  effect  make  them 
cwners,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a certain  sum  to  he 
1 xed  by  a tribunal  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  could  not 
do  this  without  depriving  the  existing  owners  of  their 
] roperty,  and  placing  them  in  the  position  of  ])ersons 
having  a charge,  not  fixed  hut  variable,  on  the  land. 
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lender  such  circumstances,  the  owner  would  no  longer  Ije 
worthy  of  the  name,  <kc.,  no  reasonable  human  being  could 
l)e  expected  to  take  any  personal  interest  in  the  land  or 
the  tenants,  save  in  so  far  us  it  or  they  j)roduced  a j)art  of 
his  Income.  Cei  tainly  no  rich  man  would  buy  land  on 
these  terms,  unless  lie  could  allbrd  to  Imv  out  the  tenants 
into  the  bargain,  and  keep  the  lainl  in  his  own  hands, 
which  he  would  infallibly  do,  since,  if  he  v.^ere  foolish 
enough  to  let  it,  he  again  would  lapse  into  the  position  of 
a |)erson  having  a variable  cliarge,  and  liaving  invested 
his  money  uncommonly  badly.  Let  me  give  an  illustra- 
tion within  my  jiersonal  knowledge.  T2500  was  recently 
oireied  for  a small  lann  In  A nglesey,  of  whicli  tlie  rent 
was  £75;  the  price  was  not  large,  and  the  purchaser 
obtains  more  than  3 per  cent  for  his  money;  hut  it  is 
abundantly  certain  that  the  purchaser,  who  is  a good  man 
of  business,  could  have  obtained  5 or  G per  cent  elsewhere, 
and  that  he  would  not  have  fiought  at  all,  or  certainlv 
would  have  given  £1000  less  if  the  tenant  had  been 
entitled  absolutely  to  remain  in  for  ever,  subject  to  an 
annual  ])ayment  of  £75.  In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Jones 
were  allowed  to  have  bis  way,  the  vendor  in  this  case, 
who  had  once  been  a purchaser,  w’ould  simply  have  been 
lobhed  of  £1000.  Now  this  £1000  would  nol  be  so  much 
liard  cash,  hut  merely  something  dej)arled  from  the  value 
ol'  the  land,  yet  it  is  not  diflicult  to  trace  its  course.  Jt 
would  go  to  the  tenant  In  the  form  of  an  asset  saleable 
under  certain  conditioiis  at  a very  high  })rice.  In  otlier 
words,  be  could  make  himself  so  unpleasant  that  the  land- 
owner would  give  him  a large  sum  of  money  to  depart. 
In  short,  logic  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  security  of  tenure  by  Act  of  Parliament,  without 
giving  simultaneously  a saleable  tenant-right.  Let  us 
return  to  our  £75  tenant.  Omitting  the  judicial  rent  for 
the  sake  of  convenience — it  makes  no  difference  whatever 
ill  the  argument — he  would  have  under  Mr.  Jones  a right 
to  hold  that  farm  for  ever  by  himself  and  his  successors, 
subject  to  a payment  of  £75  per  annum.  No  logical  law 
could  prohibit  liiin  from  selling  tliat  right,  no  law  what- 
ever could  ]:revent  him  from  selling  it  in  a colourable 
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1 isliion.  He  mio'bt  remain  on  tlie  premises,  and  for  letting- 
{ nother  man  till  the  farm  receive  the  market  price,  or  ho 
ml^dit  o-o  away  altogether  and  let  another  till  the  farm 
under  the  pretence  of  being  his  agent.  In  short  there  is 
no  way  in  which  legal  security  of  tcmnre  can  be  given 
•vhich  will  not  surely  result  in  depriving  the  owner  of 
Mart  of  his  property,  and  in  giving  that  part  to  the  persons 
vho  happen  at  the  moment  of  confiscation  to  be  in  occupa- 
tion. The  inexpediency  of  such  an  act  of  robbery  has 
already  been  proved,  its  injustice  to  the  owner  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  simply  impossible  to  see  why  so  large  a property 
should  be  taken  from  one  class  and  given  to  individuals 
vvho  have  no  better  right  to  it,  either  on  Socialistic 
ndnciples  or  any  others,  than  costermongers  in  Seven 
Dials  or  idlers  in  the  streets  of  Carnarvon. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  a conclusion.  It  has  been 
jroved,  not  by  mere  assertion  but  by  pkiin  figures,  that 
die  landowners  of  North  Wales  have  recognised  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  their  position;  that,  as  a matter  of  practice, 
:’ents  are  not  exorbitant  and  farmers  are  not  evicted  with- 
out just  cause;  it  has  been  shown  that  immense  difficulties, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  stand  in  the  way  of  any  legislative 
mterference  with  freedom  of  contract.  Finally,  in  relation 
to  security  of  tenure  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there 
IS  in  truth  no  alternative  between  individual  ownership  of 
property  which  is  real  ownership,  and  Socialism,  which,  in 
i selfish  and  an  over-crowded  world,  is  an  impossibility, 
ft  remains  only  to  classify  the  party  of  Agitation.  Some, 
Mr.  Jones  for  example,  are  sincere  in  their  way,  but  tliey 
;ul  to  follow  their  arguments  out;  they  would  destroy 
existing  arrangements  before  llnding  out  that  tliey  had 
lothing  to  set  up  in  their  place.  Otliers  are  mei’e  self- 
seekers,  who  have  no  end  save  to  stir  up  passion  and  pre- 
_ udice,  to  set  up  class  against  class,  to  excite  enrnitv  be- 
;ween  poor  and  rich;  and  out  of  passion,  prejudice,  class- 
iatred  and  enmity  between  man  and  man,  themselves  to 
ixtract  the  means  of  comfortable  existence. 


I'articukirs  reialing  to  {JHapeis  cn  me  renruyn  il.suuc, 


DKN'OMIXATIONS. 

WTIERE  SITUATE. 

( 1 

ICOMMENEEM  ENT  | 
j OF  EEAJSE.  1 

I I 

I’cnn  of 
Veuvs.  1 

GROUND 

KENT. 

1 

H. 

d. 

Calvinistic  Methodists.... 

Hirael,  Bangor, 1 

12th  Mav,  1870 

40 

■ 1 

0 

0 

Congregational 

do.  do 

12th  Nov.  1875 

60 

i 8 

0 

0 

AVesleyan 

do.  do 

12th  Nov.  1878 

40 

4 

0 

0 

Baptist 

do.  do \ 

l-2th  Nov.  1879 

Yearly 

6 

0 

0 

Congregational 

Pendref,  do ' 

12th  Nov.  ISSO 

80 

15 

0 

0 

Congregational 

GlasynlVyiq  do 

1st  July  183G 

99 

1 

0 

0 

Calvinistic  Methodists  ... 

i Peiitir,  do 

May,  1831 

900 

1 

0 

0 

Calvinistic  Methodists  ... 

Caerhun,  do 

999 

, 0 

10 

0 

Weslevau ! 

Tregarth  

12  th  Nov.  1859 

1 

30 

1 

0 

0 

Congregational 

Sling 

12th  Nov.  1877 

40 

1 

! 1 

1 

0 

0 

Weslevan 

do  

12th  Nov.  1879 

40  j 

! o 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

Calvinistic  Methodists  ... 

I Peiivgroes 

Ycaily , 

, 

. 1 

0 

0 

Weslevan 

Llaiidegai  ]\lountain 

12th  Nov.  1871 

40 

0 

10 

0 

Calvinistic  Methodists  ... 

do.  do ' 

1 2th  Nov.  1877 

1 

30 

1 

u 

o 

0 

Congregational 

<lo.  do 

12th  Nov.  1876 

1 

30 

5 

0 

Baptist ; 

Gilfach. 

May,  181-1 

99 

1 « 

/ 

6 

Congregational 

1 

Caegwigin 

.May,  1825  ^ 

101 

0 

10 

0 

PARISH. 

B nigor 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Llaiidegai 


REMARKS. 


On  ordinary  buiiding  terras  (v%aluable  site) 

Oil  site  of  buildings  previously  let  at  £20  per  nnnura 
Old  building  given  up  by  We.^leyaus  on  building  above 
Ordinary  building  lease  (valuable  site) 

The  l.iud  on  which  this  Chapel  was  built  was  subsequently 
bought  by  Lord  Penrhyn 

With  Chapel  house.  The  laud  on  which  this  Chapel  was 
built  w'as  subsequently  bought  by  Lord  Penrhyn 
With  Cliapel  house.  The  land  on  which  this  Chapel  was 
built  was  subsequently  bought  by  Lord  Penrhyn 
Do. — All  rates  paid  by  Lord  Penrhyn  (about  to  be  renewed) 
Do. — All  rates  paid  by  Lord  Penrh}’!! 

D ». — T.ea'^p  expired — lield  at  original  ground  rent;  rates 
paid  by  Lord  Penrhyn 
Do. — Rates  paid  by  Lord  Penrhyn 
j Lease  renewed  at  increased  ground  rent,  when  £300  was 
I contributed  by  Lord  Peni'hyn  towards  building  mini' 
I ster'b  house;  rates  paid  by  Lord  Penrhyn 


Llaulieehid  j With  Chapel  house.  The  land  on  which  this  Chapel  was 
, built  was  subsequently  bought  by  Loid  Penrhyn 
do.  : The  land  on  which  this  Chapel  was  built  was  subsequently 
' bought  by  Lord  Penrhyn 





Wesleyan  

Baptist 

Calvinivstic  Methodists 
Calvinistic  (Jerusalem) 

Congregational 

Wesleyan 

Calvinistic  ]\Tethodists  . 

Coiigvcgatioinl 

Calvinistic  ^Metliodists  . 
Calvinistic  iMethodists  . 

Wesleyan 

Calvinistic  Methodists  . 
Calvinistic  Methodists  . 

Calvinistic  Methodists  . 
Wesleyan 


Rachub 12th  Nov.  1S7G 

do 12th  Nov.  1884 

CoeUnor,  Bethenla 12th  Nov.  1872 

do.  do.... 12tb  Nov.  1872 


Coed  Quarry,  do... 12th  Nov. 

Penybryn,  do 1 2th  Nov. 

Tynyniaes  do I2tli  Nov. 

do.  do 12th  Nov. 

Capel  Curig 12th  Nov. 

Aber.... 12th  Nov. 

do 1st  Jan. 

Pontfadog 12th  Nov. 

Rhyd^’incrch. I 


Penrliynisaf 


1884 

1871 

1873 

1860 

1870 

1861 
18o9 

1871 

1335 

1854 


Ilafodyfraith 2-3th  Sept.  1804  ^ 30 

JVJj. — Two  Freehold  /Sites  have  been  sold 


£ s.  d. 
0 10  0 

110  0 
0 10  0 
10  0 

7 0 0 

2 0 0 
0 10  0 
0 10  0 


0 10  0 Llanrli vcliwvn  Chapel  house 


With  Chapel  house 

With  Chapel  house  and  Schoolroom.-— Lea-e  renewed  at 
original  ground  rent 
Ordinary  building  terras 
AVith  Chapel  house 
AVith  Chapel  house 
M ith  Chapel  house 


1 0 (f  Aber  AVith  Cliapel  house 

I 0 0 do.  I With  Chapel  house 

0 5 0 Tspytty  AVith  Chapel  house 

0 10  0 Pomnachno  With  Chajiel  house.  The  land  on  which  this  Clnpel  w 

built  was  subsequently  bought  by  Lord  Penrhyn 
10  0 do.  M ith  Chapel  house.  The  land  on  whidi  this  Cliapel  wuv^^ 

built  was  subsequently  bought  by  Lord  IVnrhyn 

0 10  0 do.  The  land  on  which  this  Chapel  was  .subsctjiuontly  bought 

by  Lord  Penrhyn 

by  Lord  Penrhyn  for  Chapels  in  Carnarvonshire. 


1 0 0 
0 10  0 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Iii(le)u*uilents 


InHependents 


l^articuLars  relating  to  LhapcLs  on  the  Ixwijdgr  J^jstate  JunCy  ibiSy.) 


Calviiiistic  ^Methodista 


1 

1 

1 COMMENCEMENT  OF 

Term  of 

GROUND 

WHERE  SITUATE. 

j SUBJECT. 

1 i.ease. 

Ve;u  .s. 

1 RENT. 

REM  AUKS. 

PARISH. 

1 

\ 

£ s.  d. 

, Blaenau,  Dolwyddelen 

Chapel  and  House 

I 1st  Xoveinher,  1872 

99 

1 1 0 

\ 

\ 

Uolwvddelen 

Chapel,  Vestry  loom  &,  house 

1st  Xoveiaber,  1877 

99 

1 1 0 

j Site  ofTcred  at  a rent  of  10s.  Trustees 

j 

preferred  to  jiay  of  ground-rent  for 

Miperi'ir  site— as  chapel  only  has  heea 

1 

i 

( 

built  £l  Is.  only  is  charged. 

Do 

■ Chapel,  &c. 

Not  known 

1 10  0 

Held  under  au  old  lease. 

1 IJo 

' Chapel  and  Cottages 

Not  known,  but  lease  ’ 

Chapel  now  used  as  an  Assembly 
room,  and  Cottages  lot. 

will  not  expire  fur 
about  50  years. 

i 

3 4 0 

Do 

Chapel,  Vestry  room  & house  i 

1 1st  November,  1877 

99 

5 u 0 

Free  site  ofTorod  if  Trustees  would 

Blaenau.  Dolw\HldeIen  Chapel  erected,  House  not 

I 

i give  iRi  site  of  old  chanci. 

1 

yet  built  i 

1st  May,  1879 

99 

0 10  6 

t 

Dolwyddelen  Village... 

Chapel  and  Vestry  room 

1st  May,  1878 

99 

1 0 0 

. PARISH. 

1 

Bettws-y-Coed  Village 

Chapel,  Vestry  room  & house 

■ 1st  November,  1809 

99 

1 

1 1 0 

PARISH. 

1 

' Lhinrhvchwyn  

Chapel 

1st  November,  1881 

99  : 

0 10  0 

1 

1 

1 

PARISH. 

1 

i Crafnant  

Chapel 

Chapel  & Vc.stry,  House  not 
yet  built 

1st  November,  1875 

99 

0 10  6 

' Trefriw  Villatie 

1st  ^lav,  1879 

99 

1 0 0 

Do 

Chapel  and  house 

Not  known 

2 12  6 

1 

TOWNSHIP. 

Xant  Bwlch-yr-hewin 
Pont  V Cyffing,  Captd 

Chapel  House  and  Stable 

1st  November,  1881 

99 

1 1 0 

Curig 

Chapel  and  House 

1st  iffav,  1874 

99  ' 

0 10  0 

Li  no  case  has  a site  for  a Chapel  been  refused,  at  all  events  by  the  late  Baroness  Willoughby  de  Ereshy  cr  by  the  present  Lor  I, 


m 
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Particulars  relating  to  Chapels  on  the  Vagnol  Estate. 


NAME  OF  CHAPEL. 


PARISH. 


TERM. 


GROUND 

KENT. 


REMARKS 


•f. 


V 


£ s.  d. 

(^Cefnywaen LlanddeiiHolen ^ 

Dinorwic  ' do 0 10 

Fachwen  i do lor  Mr.  Assheton 

I Smith’s  life. 

Llaiiheris 

do 


Hebron 

Rehoboth 


•j 

■4^ 

r. 


No  Lease. 
99 


; 0 


O 10  .1 

0 1 0 
2 


Leases  offered  of  99  jeans. 


Nazareth  ^ Llanrng 

Rhiwlas Llanddeinioleii 


Bethauia | Bai.gor 


71' 

44) 

7. 


fSiloh 

I 1 M aes-y-dref  Chapel 


do, 


B -|  (Clwt-y-hont)  Llanddeinioleii, 

S)  i Jerusaloin | Llanheris.. 

^ Drvvs-y-coed 1 Beddgelert, 


99 

60 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


0 ^ Tliis  lease  had  a Is.  ground  rent 
1 originally,  Imt  Is.  was  added  ten  or 
1 twelve  years  ago  for  a piece  of  ground 
I added  to  Chapel  premises. 

0 5 0 j 

1 ii  0 1 30  years  had  expired  hel'ore  the  60 

years’  lease  was  granted. 

0 5 0 


0 1 0 

1 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 


o 

C 


It  will  therefore  he  t^een  that  in  some  cases  }jearly  tenancies  are  actually  preferred,  to  lease.s, 

when  the  choice  is  offered  to  the  connection. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  average  rental  per  acre  of  a large 

number  of  Estates  in  North  Wales. 


1 

COUNTIES. 

1 

TOTAL 

ACREAGE. 

I 

I 

TOTAL  RENTAL. 

t 

AVERAGE  RENT 
PER  ac::re. 

t 

I 

j 

Anglesey ' 

50,083 

£ 

41,721 

s. 

19 

D. 

11 

£ s. 
0 16 

I). 

7^ 

Carnarvon j 

143,246 

65,186 

8 

3 

0 9 

1 

1 

Denbigh 

57,846 

39,587 

17 

9 

0 13 

8 

Flint 

28,931 

i 29,GG0 

i 

13 

10 

1 0 

6 

Merioi'.eth i 

! 

74,798 

29,849 

16 

6 

0 7 

_ . i > 

1 

Montgomery 

62,364 

; 39,992 

i 

1 

i 

0 12 

9 5 

1 

Total... 

417,268 

245,998 

17 

10 

0 11 

'■4 

